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“‘A book not for Italy only, but for all our Western culture. It is our only 
modern Christ.”—The Dial. 


“It is such books as this of Papini that open the prison door and let Jesus 
out into his world.” —Dr. Frank Crane. 


“Only a scoffer, newly converted to the 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ, with a su- 
preme literary gift, could write such a 
book as this.”—Dr. Francis E. Clark. 

“The work will live as a great piece of 
literature; but it is much more than that. 


It is the outburst of a prophetic soul who 
has felt the transforming power of Christ, 
and believes that what Christ has done for 


him he can do for every man. . . 
A great work in which Christ is seen at 
home in our modern life.”—-The Boston 
Transcript. 

“This book is, in our opinion, the best, 
certainly the most complete, the most lov- 
ingly mirute, and, by all odds, the most 


vigorous and colorful account of the Naza- 


rene’s career that we have read, outside 
the four gospels. Beside this book, Re- 
nan’s is a pallid etching, without passion, 


without deep-seated personal conviction.” 


Translated by DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER —The Chicago Evening Post. 














The Story of Giovanni Papini 


Giovanni Papini is one of the foremost men of letters of Italy who has been an apostle of 
revolt. In his novels, poems, plays and essays he has given vent to cynicism, and has 
appeared as a “‘hater rather than a lover of his kind, a master of invective, anarchist, athe- 
ist, nihilist."" Suddenly the world war began, and Papini had to face it as it worked its 
ravages in Italy. Anarchy, atheism and nihilism were seen in ali their nothingness, and for 
relief he reread Toistoy and Dostoievsky. Then under the influence of the war he was 
induced to take up the gospels once more. He says: “In 1917-1918 I studied the history 
of all the races of the earth, and became convinced that the sole solution of the evil of the 
world is the transformation of human souls, that this cannot be brought about except by 
means of religion, and that the most perfect and suitable is that taught by Christ. In 
1919 I began upon a sudden to write my book, and in writing it | became more persuaded 


than ever of the truth of the gospels and of the divinity of Christ. In 1920 Christ led me to 
the church.” 


Of his recent book he writes as follows: 


“A story of Christ written today is an answer, a necessary reply, an inevitable conclusion. The balance of modern pub- 
opinion is against Christ. A book about Christ's life is therefore a weight thrown into the scales in order that from the 


the eternal war between love and hate there may result at least the equilibrium of justice. And {ff the author is called a reac- 
tionary, that is nothing to him. The man who is thought to be behind the times often is a man born too soon. The setting 
sun is the same which at that very moment colors the early morning of a distant country. Christianity is not a piece of 
antiquity now assimilated, in as far as it had anything good, by the wonderful and not-to-be-improved modern consciosness; 
but it is for very many something so new that it has not even yet begun. The world today seeks for peace rather than for lib- 
erty, and the only certain peace is found under the yoke of Christ. They say that Christ is the prophet of the weak, and on 
the contrary, he came to give strength to the languishing, and to raise up those trodden under foot to be higher than kings. 
They say that his is the relizion of the sick and of the dying, and yet he heals the sick and brings the sleeping to life. They 
say that he is acainst life, and yet he conquers death; that he is the God of sadness, and yet he exhorts his followers to be 
vful and promises an everlasting banquet of joy to his friends.” 
Price of book $3.50, plus 15 cents postage 
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Tue Curist1an Century is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 





EDITORIAL 


Dr. Hutton Accepts 
Westminster Pulpit 


HEN Dr. Jowett resigned the pulpit of the West- 

minster Chapel in London, we ventured in these 

pages to nominate Dr. John Hutton, of Glasgow, 
to be his successor. Naturally the news of the call of 
Dr. Hutton to Westminster, and his acceptance, makes us 
happy. Once more a great preacher comes to his throne, 
and no man ever met a supreme opportunity more richly 
endowed or more thoroughly prepared. As a preacher to 
preachers there is no one in the British pulpit of today 
to surpass Dr. Hutton, alike for spiritual suggestiveness 
and literary grace. With the abandonment of the famous 
Thursday service at the City Temple, so long a rendezvous 
of preachers, it may be that some such service will be 
provided at Westminster. For preachers need preaching 
as well as others. Dr. Hutton lives above controversies, and 
is interested in other things than winning votes from 
either the conservative or the liberal camps. His latest 
volume, “Victory Over Victory,” reveals the man in the 
full splendor of his power, alive to the tragic issues of our 
time, pungent in criticism and prophetic in appeal ; and his 
volume earlier in the year, “The Persistent Word of God,” 
is one of the noblest feats of expository preaching in 
We predict for him a great ministry in 
London, where he has always been popular, and whence 


his influence will radiate to the ends of the Christian world. 


recent years. 


The Lies We All 
Believed 

HE lies we all believed in war-time are being ex- 
Recently Admiral Sims pub- 
lished an interview in Los Angeles asserting that the re- 
ported submarine atrocities did not happen. He says: 


ploded one by one. 


‘The press accounts of the horrible atrocities were noth- 
The British 


own are filled with reports showing that German U-boat 


ing but propaganda. naval records and our 
ommanders aided in the rescue of crews and passengers 
of ships they sank. If they could not tow the ships to 
safety, they would always, by means of the radio, notify 


1.” Who 


has put the war writings of Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis in 


other ships of the position of the crippled vesse 
permanent place among the records of the world war? 
hat atrocities were sometimes committed on both sides 
to be 


1 


have boasted that they took 


’ 


iIdiers are reported 


In Bel- 


admitted. Some Canadian s 


n 


soners alive 


chi 


to no 
gium the state is supporting several thousand ldren, the 
orphans of civilians executed during the German occupa- 


tion. War is no chivalrous business in these days of ma- 
chinery and system. A part of the business of healing the 
urt of the world is to brand the war lies upon which 
the hatred of the world was fed. There have been lies 


iil 


Germany quite as damaging to our national character 
as those which we have believed about Germany. The 


only 


The publicity bureau of a great war 


war business is carried on not with poison gas but 
with the poison pen. 
is the latest invention of hell for keeping a world embroiled 


in racial hatred. 


Is the Ministry 
Robbing the Cradle? 


[ is stated by those whose business it is to enlist re- 
| cruits for the ministry and other forms of religious 
work that a considerable majority of the life-decisions are 
made before college age. Does this mean that the high- 
school years are naturally the period in which life-deci- 
sions are made, or that the type of presentation of the 
claims of the ministry has not been such as to attract more 
that a large ver 


mature youths? It is unquestionable 
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cent of college students choose their life-work while they 
are in college. That is one thing that a college course is 
good for, to enable one to make a wise vocational choice. 
Why do so few of those who make their decision at that 
period choose the ministry? Perhaps it is partly the fault 
of the colleges. Partly, we are inclined to believe, it is 
because the type of appeal has been of the sentimental 
sort adapted rather to the younger adolescent mind. Must 
the ministry rely for its recruitment upon those who enlist 
before they are old enough to know better, or has it an 
appeal also to maturer minds if only we know how to 
voice it? In view of the present and prospective shortage 
of ministers of proper caliber and training and the appar- 
ently increasing difficulty in keeping the ranks filled, it is 
sobering to think of the kind and number of men who are 
lost to the ministry by the failure of the church, through 
its proper agencies, to present to men and women in their 
college years, the sort of appeal which can reasonably 
be expected to reach and move them. Meanwhile, there 
are some things that we would like to know which can 
be discovered only by a careful survey: How does the per 
cent of ministers who are sons of ministers compare with 
the per cent of lawyers who are sons of lawyers, doctors 


who are sons of doctors, teachers who are sons (or 
daughters) of teachers, and farmers who are sons of 
farmers’ How does the average age at which ministers 


choose their calling compare with the age at which deci- 
Do the liberal 
denominations recruit their ministry from their own fam- 


sions are made for other professions? 


ilies, or do they depend in any considerable degree upon 
accessions from more conservative groups? And vice 


versa’ 


Real People in the 
Real World 


Wi 


make it a principle, in reading the morning paper, 


ivs to try to find some cheerful and heartening 
item before laying it down. We want to know what is 
going on in the world, and are not inclined to blame the 
editor if much of the news is nauseating though sometimes 


we think he does not distribute the emphasis wisely. So 
we look over the headlines: Workers Urge Russia to Shoot 
Head of Church. Girl Slays Betrayer. Crisis in Italy. 
Vatican Backs Foes of Fascisti. What a turbulent world 
it is this morning! Sunday Raids Net 34 Prisoners. (A 
Hit by 


Taxi; Dies on Way to Hospital. (A dangerous world too. 


wicked world, too, as well as a quarrelsome one.) 


We hate to walk downtown for fear of being run over 
by a taxi, and hate to take a taxi for fear of running over 
someone else.) France Clings to Ruhr Tiil Paid, Says 
Words fail.) Rationalists on Way to Hell, 
Baptist Preacher Asserts. (An intolerant world.) Senator 
Asks Snappier Drinks for U.S. (A very bibulous world, 
so bored itself that it must either intoxicate itself into a 
semblance of joy or drug itself into a substitute for con- 
tentment.) What a world! Is there not one note of 
wholesome sentiment or one item that can make for en- 
couragement? Ah, ves. Here it is over in the second 
section. Phyllis Sends Flowers to Skeezix. Skeezix, 


Poincare 
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nothing! We know perfectly well they are for Walt, but 
of course she could not say so. She wants to make up, 
And he will be perfectly willing, when he understands. 
So there are at least two people in the world who are 
humanly happy and reasonably decent, who are not being 
sent either to the hospital or to hell or to the police sta- 
tion, who want neither vengeance nor liquor. To be sure, 
they are imaginary characters in the comic strip. But 
imagination is always a generalization of genuine parti- 
culars, and we have a right to believe that this item is just 
as true a picture of life as any of the disquieting episodes 
of crime or politics which are spread upon the front page. 


Essence and 
Function 
HE Congregationalist was asked a few weeks ago to 
answer the question, Do you believe that Christ is 
God? The editor is, we think, within his rights when he 
chooses to answer not by yes or no but by the words of 
Paul: “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” Such an answer doubtless gives different degrees 
of satisfaction to different readers. Those of us who have 
been trained to find scriptural expressions for our highest 
religious conceptions find it a wise and sufficient answer. 
A Presbyterian critic, we notice, thinks that the Congrega- 
tionalist begs the question by answering in terms of junc- 
tion rather than of being, and asks why not “say simply 
that Christ is a person in the divine essence or Godhead.” 
We have not observed any reply to this, but the answer 
Such a statement, however true it may be, 
cannot be made “simply,” because it involves too many 
intricate and complicated ideas. Person and essence and 
Godhead are not words of perfectly obvious and simple 
It was Tertullian, for example, who first used 
It is a good word, 
and we are grateful to him for it, as we are to Athanasius 


is obvious. 


meaning. 
the word “person” in this connection. 


for his more complete formulation; but the church got on 
without even that word for nearly two hundred years. 
Who has a right to make one’s use of these metaphysical 
terms the test of loyalty to Christ? The more the church 
centers its attention upon statements about “essences,” 
the more it involves itself in needless and worthless con- 
troversies and the less energy it expends in doing its 
The last and most significant question 
which Jesus asked with reference to the attitude of his 


master’s work. 


disciples toward himself was not “Do you believe that I 
am God?” or “Can you say simply that I am a person in 
the divine essence or Godhead?” but “Lovest thou me” 
And the word that followed that question was, “Feed 
my sheep.” 


The Greatest Profanity 
of the Age 
HE London Methodist Times reports the most 
astonishing example of profanity of which we have 
any knowledge, so amazing, indeed, that it would be 
unbelievable save for such authentic authority. It seems 
that a firm of distillers in Glasgow, Messrs Mackie and 
Company, makers of the White Horse Whisky, published 
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a White Horse Diary for the year 1923; at the top of 
each page a passage of scripture, and at the bottom an 
advertisement of White Horse whisky. Here is an ex- 
tract from the Diary under date of December 23: a verse 
from the nineteenth chapter of Revelation—“And I saw 
heaven opened, and behold a white horse; and he that sat 
upon him was called Faithful and True”; and underneath 
the message, “White Horse whisky has a rich, full flavor, 
yet it is exceeding soft to the palate.” We in America 
know something of the crass and clumsy stupidity of which 
the liquor traffic is capable; but such blasphemy as this 
passes all bounds. The depths to which the traffic can 
sink are known to all temperance workers, yet this kind 
of thing exceeds anything we had thought it possible for 
a horn-eyed obtuseness to conceive. It was the hoggish 
greed of the liquor traffic which hastened the advent of 
prohibition in America, and we hope such tactics will have 
a like result in the United Kingdom. Perhaps the incident 
may serve to remind those who seem half sorry that 
prohibition has arrived of the depths out of which we have 
climbed. 


The Christian Way 
of Living 
plein about the Christian way of living multiply al- 
most as fast as books about the art of preaching. It is 
a hopeful sign, showing that the Christian mind is seeking 
a clearer vision of the gospel of Jesus and a finer skill in 
making that vision vivid to men. As a primer of Christian 
faith and life it would be difficult to imagine a wiser, 
saner, more helpful book than “What It Means to be a 
Christian,” by Dr. Bosworth, of Oberlin School of Theo- 
logy. Ripe, mellow, tactful, with a familiar greatness of 
simplicity, it deals with the great adventure of following 
Jesus, answering difficulties real and imaginary, in a 
manner both to allumine and to allure. Another book of 
like kind, but emphasizing the Christian method of social 
progress, is “The Christian Revolution,” by Henry T. 
Hodgkin. It is a manual of the social gospel in the best 
sense, making it plain that if our dream of a nobler social 
order is to be realized, it must be under the inspiration 
and consecration of Christian experience. Still another 
book, tiny but weighty, is a series of great life-lessons 
based upon four hard saying of Jesus, entitled “Did Jesus 
Mean It?” by Frank D. Adams. Together they make 
inswer to the “Challenge to Christians” in a _ recent 
Atlantic Monthly, showing how the Christian mind does 
at last propose to take the teaching of Jesus seriously, as 
the only sensible way out of the bewildering muddle-head- 
edness into which the world has fallen. 


Friendly Neighbor 
or Bootlegger? 


66 Ty RITISH Off-Shore Booze Fleet Supplies Rum-Run- 


ners,” so runs a headline in the press; and it gives 
one furiously to think. Suppose it were the other way 
round, and Americans were thus trying to invade and out- 
tage British law, what then? Is this what is meant by 


“the freedom of the seas?” It is a shock to all right- 
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thinking people in this land to find our greatest neighbor, 
the nation with whom we are supposed to have most in 
common, aiding the lawless element to violate our consti- 
tution. What a spectacle to see a friendly power allowing 
its citizens to keep cargoes of liquor off the three-mile 
limit, in order to aid the illicit traffic in America, under 
the protection of the union jack! No doubt our own boot- 
leggers rejoice in such co-operation, but is it good policy, 
in view of a political crisis which may develop any moment, 
to alienate the intelligent, large-minded, religious people of 
America? Is it wise to risk the ill-will of those who would 
naturally be friends and allies? Such a traffic may be 
profitable in money, but if it makes friends indifferent, if 
not hostile, is it worth the price? Is Britain a friendly 
neighbor or a boot-legger ? 


Puritan Versus Democrat 
HE 


and traditions of separation of 


church is in politics. The quietistic theologies 
and 
of the 
Protestant churches of America are beginning to be over- 


church state 


which impeded the political effectiveness 


come. In national politics the church is a negligible in- 
uence because the Christian ethic has not yet found for 
itself a definition adequate to face the moral confusion of 
national issues. The chief force of the church has been 
felt rather in the field of municipal politics, the prohibition 
issue in the national life standing as a signal exception. 
The fact that the church is beginning to awake to its re- 
sponsibilities in local city politics is significant of both the 
virtues and shortcomings of the church. Municipal ad- 
ministration has long been regarded as the weakest part 
of our American democracy. The prevalence of official 
corruption and protected vice in our large metropolitan 
centers offered the church an urgent challenge to the ac- 
ceptance of which all its traditions and instincts inclined 
it. In the intricacies of national politics with their eco- 
nomic implications the conscience of the church is con- 
fused, but it believes in honesty and purity and is ready 
to fight for these virtues as sincerely in public life as it 
So there have been 
reform movements in most of our cities and the Protestant 


has always done in individual life. 


churches have been more or less active in the agencies and 
organizations which attempted to “clean up the town.” 
Some of these movements have adhered too closely to the 
“good man theory” of government and have spent their 
whole strength in attempting to elect decent men to muni- 
cipal office while others have succeeded in making funda- 
mental and beneficial changes in municipal administration. 
Whatever has been their success in securing temporary or 
permanent purification of municipal politics, it is an intet- 
esting and significant fact that in almost every case the 
forces of reform have been maneuvered into positions of 
hostility to economic liberalism. The same churches which 
are more or less neutral in the economic issues of national 
politics have been betrayed into partisanship in local poli- 
tics. 

In New York City Mayor Hylan can win overwhelming 
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victories by posing as the champion of the common people 
against the greed of railroad and traction interests. His 
claims may not be well founded—in the case of his first 
victory over John Purroy Mitchell they were not well 
founded—but the reform candidate almost invariably has 
some relation to reactionary interests and public utility 
cliques to make such claims seem plausible. Chicago poli- 
tics have been too hopeless to offer a clear lesson, but it is 
a fact that the now discredited Thompson-Lundin machine 
long maintained its power by the same device of exploiting 
the suspicions of the average citizen that the “clean town” 
candidate was a tool of public utility greed. In the recent 
mayoralty campaign, after the fall of the Thompson ma- 
chine, there seemed to be no clear issue between the candi- 
dates and the Protestant churches supported the defeated 
Republican candidate largely on the religious issue, his 
opponent William E. Dever being a member of the Roman 
Catholic church. 


In the last municipal fight in Boston the Protestant 
churches were definitely aligned with a candidate whom 
Mayor Curley roundly defeated, in spite of his own bad 
record, because he could make it appear with some plausi- 
bility that his opponent was only a satrap of Boston and 
New York financial overlords. Incidentally that particular 
mayoralty fight was a sordid struggle between Catholic 
and’ Protestant, between Anglo-Saxon and Irish and be- 
tween the financially powerful and the great mass of work- 
ers. The churches greatly deluded themselves when they 
entered it on the naive assumption that a clean town was 
the only issue at stake. The mistake that churches very 
frequently make is to regard political issues as very simple 
when they are, in fact, very complex and when even the 
hurch’s own position in them is determined by very com- 
plex motives. The church cannot be blamed entirely fer 
heing pushed into the side of the reactionaries; for while 
the clean town elements are curiously aligned with the eco- 
omic conservatives the other side usually presents an im- 
possible combination of open town liberals and public 
utility reformers. As long as labor is not interested in the 
morals of a city the church will invariably come into some 
sind of conflict with it in municipal politics. Yet one could 
expect of the church that it insist on candidates to carry 
the banner of police reform who are not tarred with the 
stick of public utilitv graft. 

In Detroit this peculiar combination of forces was hap- 
pily avoided through the influence of Mayor—now Senator 

Couzens, who satisfied in his administration the desire of 
the 


decent elements for a clean town and at the same time 
municipalized the street railroads. Yet we find the same 
combination of forces under the surface in that city. The 
Citizens League, an organization largely sponsored by the 
churches and having an honorable record of achievement 
in giving the city a new charter, nonpartisan and clean 
elections, a small and more efficient council and school 
hoard, was absolutely neutral in Mayor Couzens’ bitter 
fight against the traction interests, even while men in the 
employ of those interests were high in its counsels. The 
fight for municipal ownership was won without the aid 
of this organization or of the churches. The latter appear 
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to have a conscience that abhors police corruption but is 
indifferent to the standardized corruption of public utility 
interests. The same Citizens League has made more hon- 
est attempts to win labor to its standards than most similar 
organizations; yet it opposed a bill sponsored by labor 
which was designed to eliminate the “labor spy” by pro- 
viding for the licensing of private detectives, and is gen- 
erally held in suspicion by labor because its policies are 
dominated by a group of “open shop” reactionary employ- 
ers. After Mayor Couzens’ appointment to the senate his 
police commissioner, who represented one side of his in- 
terests but not the other, was roundly defeated though 
supported by the churches; and one of the judges of the 
municipal court whom labor strongly supported for his 
avowed interest in their cause, and whom the churches 
bitterly opposed for his alleged policy of leniency with the 
petty criminal, was overwhelmingly elected. The results 
of this election were significant in proving how impossible 
it will become for the interests whose chief concern is a 
clean town to win their battle without the sympathy of the 
laboring classes. In Detroit the churches are more than 
usually powerful and labor is unorganized; yet the results 
paralleled those of other cities. 

It is interesting that the prohibition issue, as well as 
municipal politics, frequently brings the church in conflict 
with democratic interests. In New York state Governor 
Al. Smith overwhelmingly defeated Governor Miller. The 
churches supported Governor Miller as a “dry,” while 
Smith flirted with the wet sentiment of New York City, 
though it is generally believed that he will do nothing 
specific to nullify the enforcement of the prohibition 
amendment. On the other hand, every reactionary inter- 
est of the state supported Governor Miller and the demo- 
cratic interests loudly acclaimed Smith. The opposition 
of the latter to the Lusk bills and other similar legislation 
and opposition of the former to labor legislation and to 
home rule in New York City traction issues made the issue 
between the two clear and clean. 

The question whether the church shall regard the prohi- 
bition issue as the only one to determine its political par- 
tisanship will come before it with more and more urgency 
in the next few years. Ii it must always make an ugly 
choice between the two evils, the puritan reactionary and 
the bibulous democrat, it will undoubtedly continue to 
arrive at its present conclusions. The sin of the church 
is not in the choice it makes between impossible alterna- 
tives, but in its responsibility for their existence. They 
must be eliminated by educating the common variety of 
democrat in the purity ideals of the churches and by teach- 
ing the reactionary puritan that the kingdom of God must 
include more virtues than temperance and that the city of 
God needs more than a law enforcing police chief. The 
church is not altogether responsible for the education of 


the former citizen, because he is not in the church in large 
numbers to be taught, at least not in the Protestant church ; 
but the latter gentleman is in the church or aligned with it 
and if the church is willing and able to educate him it may 
in time bring order out of the present confusion of munici- 
pal and other politics. 
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Social Re-Education 


E think highly of doctors and are, in general, dis- 
inclined to join in the scornful hilarity with 
which any smart quip at the expense of the medi- 

cal profession is sure to be received by a large section of 
the unthinking, and even by some who are not altogether 
unthinking. Of course there are stupid doctors and avari- 
cious doctors and doctors who think more of their profes- 
sional traditions and conventions than they do of human 
life. They are exceptions. Broadly speaking, probably 
the doctors know more about their field than most of us 
know of ours, are more unselfishly devoted to their duties 
than most men, and are more hospitable to the new ideas 
than the average of other men. So it is no criticism of the 
medical profession and no yielding of the field to their 
enemies to say that the question of the non-medical treat- 
ment of disease is one of perennial and legitimate interest. 

Physical, moral and religious soundness are not mu- 
tually unrelated. The most primitive religions and the 
most modern cults express the persistent conviction that 

The 
James 


there are other remedial agencies than medicine. 
witch-doctor beats his drum or weaves his charm. 
recommends anointing with oil and adds that “the prayer 

faith shall save the sick.” Lourdes, Einsiedeln, St. 
\nne, Guadalupe, and a hundred lesser shrines are adorned 
with the trophies of the healing power of their respective 
saints. The Christian Scientist reads extracts from Science 
and Health, denies the reality of the material body in 
which the disease seems to be resident, and asserts that 
God is all. M. Coué repeats his formula, “ca passe,” with 
extreme rapidity. We do not mean, at this moment, either 
to deny the efficacy of any of these procedures, or to assert 
that they are all of one texture and equal worth; but they 
are alike in this, that they are efforts to cure defects which 
seem to be those of the body—whatever that is—by treat- 
nent addressed more directly to the mind—whatever that 
is. 

Some of these systems are essentially religious, appeal- 
ing for supernatural intervention in the interest of the 
ifflicted. Some, like the 
Emmanuel movement, are a combination of both. But in 
general there are two characteristics which they all have 
Im common, 


Some are purely psychological. 


The first is that they all offer to make the 
sufferer a participant in some great common store of 
iealth, to tap the universal reservoir of physical sanity, to 
ut the individual in curative contact with unseen but in- 
exhaustible reserves, either social or divine. (This is per- 
ips not strictly true of Coué.) Among the psychological 
healers there is much drawing upon the resources of “the 
linconscious,” on the theory that illness and pain are mere 
surface phenomena of consciousness, to be conquered by 
gaining access to the quiet. dark and silent depths of that 
ocean of spirit which lies beneath the troubled surface of 
conscious personality. The mystical appeal of such a pres- 
entation is very strong. It is the secular counterpart of 
calling upon divine power and beneficence in moments of 
human need. The second characteristic is that they deal in 
general formulae not specifically related to the particular 
ailment. The treatment is all the same, whether for ner- 
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vous indigestion, spinal curvature, or gun-shot wounds, 
for old and young, for suffering saint and for hardened 
sinner. 

A new and distinct contribution to the theory and prac- 
tice of non-medical treatment of certain physical ailments, 
as well as of moral and social ills, is indicated by the work 
of Dr. Ernest B. Harper as recorded in his article in the 
Journal of Religion. The investigator in this case carried on 
the work while serving as consulting psychologist in con- 
nection with the office of a distinguished specialist in di- 
gestive disorders. A very large per cent of such cases are 
found to involve also nervous disorders to a greater or less 
degree. The approach to the problem consists in an effort 
to secure a specific readjustment of the individual to his 
life-situation. It begins therefore with as careful a diag- 
nosis as possible of the individual case. The needed “re- 
adjustment” may involve making up a quarrel, or com- 
posing a domestic difficulty, overcoming a bitter prejudice, 
removing a haunting fear, or quieting an anxiety. It may 
extend to a reconstruction of the patient’s whole view of 
the world and interpretation of life. It is certain to in- 
clude, if it succeeds at all, such an alteration of the habits 
and attitudes of the individual toward his own circle of 
duties and associations as to deserve the name of “social 
re-education.” 

It will be seen that this procedure differs from the vari- 
ous therapeutic or pseudo-therapeutic agencies mentioned 
above, and from all the miscellaneous cults of general 
cheerfulness, in the specific and individual character of the 
treatment. It has no blanket formula to cover all cases 
and offers no psychological nostrum guaranteed to cure 


all cases. Like psycho-analysis, it tries to locate and cor- 


rect definite mental and emotional attitudes which are 
creating or augmenting the physical trouble. Unlike 


psycho-analysis, it does not approach the case with the set 
theory that a sex-complex or a suppressed desire must be 
found. It will be observed also that, while it is utterly re- 
mote from the ordinary type of faith-cure or prayer-cure, 
it involves essentially moral and religious elements. In- 
deed, one who finds religious values in normal and whole- 
some human relationships would say that this process of 
social re-education is much more truly religious than vows 
to St. Anne de Beaupré, or offerings to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, or individualistic and self-centered prayer for 
healing. 

The application of this method is beset by extraordi- 
nary difficulties. Certainly it has none of the fictitious sim 
plicity of the “day by day in every way” system. The suc- 
cessful practitioner will need the technical knowledge of a 
psychological expert, the heart of a true pastor, the gifts 
and graces of a wise friend and counsellor, and perhaps 
Who 


is just because of 


the qualities of a firm and austere father-confessor. 
But it 
these’ obvious difficulties in the matter of personnel, and 
because of the further probability that many patients will 


is sufficient for these things? 


to the end resist all persuasion to change their attitudes, 
that we may have hopes of this method of social re-educa- 
tion; for we are perfectly confident that no authentic sys- 
tem of mental healing can be independent of the personal 


quality of the practitioner. This is no sacrament whose 
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validity is not conditioned by the character of the minis- 
trant. 

An interesting and important corollary of this principle 
of healing by social re-education is that many disorders 
may be prevented by wise and adequate methods of moral 
and religious education in early years, so that the necessity 
for re-education will not arise. Such education must be 
not merely informational but emotional, volitional, and 
social. The formation of bad mental habits and emotional 
attitudes at an eatly age, resulting from failure to receive 
proper moral and religious education, may result in 
nervousness, ill health, criminality, or even in low men- 
tality. It is quite certain to result in falling short of the 
development of a truly normal personality. If social and 
moral re-education holds any possibilities for the recovery 
of physical and mental health by adults—and we think it 
does—ten times greater are the possibilities of preventing 
such conditions by right methods of moral and religious 
education for children. But it must be a type of educa- 
tion designed with reference to the production of social 
attitudes and not merely to convey information about the 
subject-matter of historic religion. 


Church Must Not Drop Steel 


[ a meeting of the stockholders of the United 

Dtates Steel Corporation, held on April 17th, 1922, 

Judge Gary announced that the number of men 
working twelve hours per day had been reduced in eight- 
een months trom 32 per cent to 14 per cent of the working 
force. In reply to a question at the close of his address he 
said, ‘We endeavor so tar as we can, and so far as it is 
practicable, to satisiy a certain portion of the public sen- 
timent in favor of reducing hours.” In the course of his 
address judge Gary had said, “We would like and hope to 
eliminate the twelve hour day if practicable,” but he 
claimed that in continuous operations “there is no other 
practicable way,” and said, “we meet the opposition of the 
men themselves, who wish to work longer hours in order 
to make larger compensation.” 

One year previously, at the stockholders meeting, he had 
defended the twelve hour day, saying, “From an economic 
viewpoint there is much to be said in favor of the exist- 
ence of both [the twelve hour day and the seven day week], 
particularly the twelve hour day.” Now come the Asso- 
ciated Engineers saying there is little defense to be made 
of it from an economic standpoint and less from a humani- 
tarian standpoint; and a great engineer, Horace B. Drury, 
after a thoroughgoing investigation of steel mills working 
the three shift system, savs it is entirely practicable to 
make the change. Latest is a bulletin from the labor 
office of the league of nations telling how all the western 
world, outside of America, is making its steel on the three 
hift or eight hour system. 

Thus the engineers back up in technical terms what the 
church demands in moral terms. It is notable that the 
moral demands came first. The Associated Engineers 
state that when they began their inquiry into the twelve 
hour day in American industry no one knew how much 
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twelve hour work there was, where or in what types of 
factory it was to be found or what its consequences were, 
In steel the Interchurch report had made a full revelation, 
The moral sense pioneered the field before the economic 
sense became concerned. 

The Interchurch report was received with favor by all 
but a few of the religious journals. Those chat did not 
approve based their objections, not upon the findings of 
the report but upon the propriety of the church making 
such investigations. If it is not within the proper func- 
tion of the church to discover the human results of an 
industrial occupation then the church has no function in 
relation to the world of work within which we live. If 
it had a right to discover and, upon the basis of its dis- 
coveries, to protest against the human and moral output 
of the saloon, it has a similar right to discover the human 
and moral output of any institution that may work preju- 
dice to human welfare. If it is its duty to protect and 
defend the home and the right of the individual to a 
chance in life, then it is its duty to root its protest in a 
discovery of the facts involved. The twelve hour day in 
industry gives neither the home nor the individual a 
chance. 

The Interchurch committee’s work met with much per- 
siflage and was denounced by use of all those cheap terms 
of derision so popular after the war, such as bolshevik, 
red, parlor socialist, and such. Yet there was not a single 
socialist on the committee nor a member who could by any 
stretch of the truth be called anything more than a liberal. 
When this sort of rabid and reactionary denunciation had 
worn out the criticisms were toned down to gentle and 
cooing terms. The commissioners were innocent gentle- 
men, well meaning to be sure, but inept and inexperienced, 
and their special investigators were a bunch of “parlor 
bolshevists,” who had put one over on them. Judge Gary 
spoke of “ill-advised and vicious-minded outsiders” in 
1921; in 1922 he referred only to “well intentioned per- 
sons.” 

The notable thing was that no answer was made to their 
findings in regard to the twelve-hour day, the seven-day 
week, the long shift, the spy system, the suppression of 
the freedom of speech and assemblage and the evils that 
follow in a great, complex industry that has no means 
of direct conference with its employes. There was an 
attempted apologetic issued by a certain clerical gentle- 
man which the U. S. Steel Corporation is reliably reported 
to have circulated to the extent of some million and a 
half copies. It did not affect the main conclusions of the 
report. Next was a labored answer by a steel manager. 
It was presented to the senate committee on labor and 
through them reached the hands of the Interchurch com- 
mittee. It is reported to have been put in type prepara- 
tory to a circulation far and wide, but was withdrawn 
after a scathing analysis of it had been made in the New 
York World. Now after three years comes Mr. Mar- 
shall Olds’ ponderous “Analysis.” 


Mr. Olds’ book has proved to be a “dud.” Scarcely a 
single favorable review of it has appeared outside those 


trade journals which are frankly propagandist. A care- 
ful analysis of this “Amalysis” reveals it as the plausibly 
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written argument of an attorney for the defense who is 
out to create doubt. If there is a single revealment in it 
that affects the outstanding findings of the Interchurch 
report, no reliable reviewer has as yet made it public. Had 
it been possible to overthrow the leading indictments of 
tlie Interchurch report, the great steel trust would not 
have waited three years to do it. Its best defense is its 
action in reducing the number of men on the twelve-hour 
day by one-half. There is no moral shame in doing works 
meet for repentance. 

It is now high time for the churches to demand that 
the twelve-hour day go, once and for all. The report of 
the Associated Engineers, as reviewed by Professor Tay- 
lor in The Christian Century of March 29 leaves the long 
hift without technical or economic excuse for existence. 
It is a relic of that time when all factories worked from 
twelve to sixteen hours per day—a vestigial survival, like 
child labor, of an age when there was no social conscience. 
It is not to the honor of the historic church that the work 

Lord Shaftsbury and the earlier reformers in attack- 
ing the unspeakable conditions in industry was carried on 
without its help. It is to the honor of the contemporary 
church that its voice is raised in moral protest against 
child labor and the twelve-hour day in industry. The 
report of the Interchurch committee is the most signal 
moral triumph of the church in this field up to date. No 
attack upon its integrity, its accuracy or the right of such 

committee to do the work has as yet availed to reduce 
its prestige or to defeat its purpose. It now develops upon 
the churches to carry on and to answer all charges of 
social ineptitude by practical 
the realization of this undeniable human right of the work- 


measures looking toward 


ng man to that degree of leisure which the church itself 
has declared is a condition of the highest human life. 


Filling a Fountain Pen 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE be two kinds of men who borrow Fountain 
The wicked borrow, 

and return not again, but put the Pen in their own 
Pocket and go home with it; the righteous hand back the 
Pen after they have used it, but even they have sometimes 
to be reminded of it. Therefore do I carry Two Fountain 
Pens, one to use and one to lend. And I have one more 
reason, namely, that there is no one kind of Pen which 
answereth unto every need. 

For if a Pen be a Self-filler, then must much of the Bar- 
rel be occupied with the Works, and the easier the Pen be 
to Operate, the less-Ink doth it hold. Wherefore must one 
Pen be carried that it may be swiftly filled, and another 
that it may carry Ink enough to last until the owner com- 
eth back home again. 

And this also have I noticed in filling a Fountain Pen, 
that he who would fill it too full, increaseth not the capacity 
of the Pen to hold Ink, but getteth Ink upon his Fingers; 


Pens from their neighbors. 
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even so it is with every one who seeketh to Crowd any 
situation to his own too great profit. 

And there was once a wise man who told me that a 
Fountain Pen sheddeth its Ink most freely when it is 
nearly empty, even as men talk most who have Least 
\Visdom. 

For men speak little of those things that lie deepest with- 
in their souls. Yea, I like it little when a man does tell me 
on Short Acquaintance the whole story of His Domestick 
Relations. Neither do I like it when a man whom I have 
never seen cometh to me to waste an Hour of my time, and 
desireth to begin the Interview with a Season of Prayer. 
For I am suspicious of the man who thus approacheth me, 
and who then produceth Mining Stock for Sale, or de- 
sireth me to invest my money in Oil Wells. I like not the 
free-flowing of his first dip, and I fear for the honesty of 
the man who talketh too freely of his soul er of his Faith 
in the Power of Prayer as a preliminary to a Commercial 
Transaction. The Full Pen floweth not so freely, and the 
soul that hath real depth is not the one that easily spilleth 
over or drippeth so as to make a Black Spot in the Vest 
Pocket nigh unto the heart. These things and others I re- 
member when I fill my Fountain Pen 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Evolution 

W' 11.N man was pent within the bounds of place 

His spirit languished in the flooding mire; 
His days were drab, no songs could they inspire; 
In loneliness he bowed his sodden face. 
\ dream was his; he spurned the night’s embrace; 
He rubbed his eyes and climbed the neighbor hill: 
‘Then, joy supreme! his spirit felt the thrill 
Of new-born power—he dreamed of conquered space! 
Since that proud day great ships go proudly down 
Unto the deep and to the farthest isles ; 
Hate lives no more as town is joined to town 
Ly speeding trains; and now, from Babel piles 
Of cities vast, men launch their ships on air 
To show the jealous gods what man will dare! 


A Prayer 
O SUN of life, O wondrous shining Light, 
How pale our candles, flickering in the night! 
And yet we boast the splendor of their rays! 
Oh, make us humble, Lightener of our days. 


O Source of truth, O Wisdom past compare, 
Speak unto us, that we Thy truth may share. 
May some small portion of Thy heavenly lore 


Leaven our minds. Instruct us evermore. 


O Heart of God, O great unselfish Love, 
Who came to earth, a Father’s care to prove, 
We have but Thee; there is no other way 

To truth, to life, to God’s eternal Day. 





Are Jesus’ Teachings Final? 
By Canon E. W. Barnes 


AS the religion Jesus preached, which is based not 

merely on his words but on his personality, 

final in some sense—in the sense, perhaps, that 

no true spiritual understanding of the universe can be 
reached save through him? ‘There are two schools of 
thought which in effect reject this conclusion. There are, 
on the one hand, those who contend that the religious ideas 
of Jesus cannot be regarded as in any way final. The Jews, 
it is agreed, developed a system of religious thought 
which was a notable advance on anything which mankind 
had previously reached. Jesus took that system, modified 
and developed it, and left upon it the impress of his 
own spiritual genius. The faith which resulted proved able 
to assimilate some of the most valuable speculations of 
Greek philosophers. But, say those whom I have in mind, 
the resulting system was but a stage in a process of de- 
velopment which will continue so long as man’s mental and 
spiritual power advances. It may be, they say, that in 
the end we shall find reason to abandon the whole scheme 
of ideas for which Jesus gave his life. It will pass, as 
a forlorn 





Ptolemaic astronomy has passed, into history 
milestone on the painful road which humanity has trodden. 

| need hardly say that I do not accept this stand- 
point. It seems to me that the evidence for it is inadequate. 
lhe word evolution will cover a multitude of assumptions, 
but it has no magical power which would enable us to 
avoid the labor of inquiring whether the assumptions are 
true. Let me remind you that even in biology great struc- 
tural advances are permanent. We do not imagine that 
man at some future stage will ever discard his backbone. 
And, moreover, analogy by argument is dangerous. We 
had best avoid it as far as possible when we discuss the 
spiritual development of humanity. 


A CATHOLIC APOLOGETIC 


More insidious and therefore more dangerous to belief 
in the permanent value of Christ’s revelation is, to my 
mind, a certain type of Catholic apologetic which can be 
traced back certainly to Newman, if not further. In the 
literature of this school of thought the permanent value of 
Christ’s teaching is formally admitted, but it is contended 
that the church, or at least the branch of it to which 
the writers belong, enjoys permanent guidance by the 
Lord’s Spirit; and so all developments of theology, of 
worship, of ethics which the church may approve have 
a validity equal to the original revelation. Such develop- 
ments may and do seem to the impartial critics at times 
wholly illegitimate. They virtually repudiate things essen- 
tial in the teaching of Jesus. A child is killed by being 
overlaid: a vital element in religion can be destroyed by a 
like process. The student of ideas can point out that in- 
dulgences and probabilism underminded the ethics of 
Jesus; that the mass is an outgrowth, not of his ideal 
of worship, but of the pagan mystery religions. The 
historian may say without contradiction that had Jesus 
appeared when the medieval church was all-powerful he 


would certainly have been put to death. And there are 
some Catholic modernists who take a pleasure in emphas- 
izing these conclusions, which are so disagreeable to ortho- 
dox piety within their communion, and they meet protests 
by the simple plea that all development which has taken 
place is due to the working of the spirit of Christ. And 
so we have the fact, it remains that the thought of Jesus 
has to some degree disappeared, with their approval, behind 
pronouncements and usages of the church which gives a 
reverence to his name. No wonder that Acton said of 
Newman’s “Apologetics,” “Work it out, and it is a school 
of infidelity.” 

It is unnecessary for me to say that such a doctrine 
of development within an infallible church I regard as 
pure scepticism masquerading as orthodoxy. Fortunately 
members of other churches, which admit their past errors 
and imperfections, do not need to coquette with such types 
of apologetic. We can be, I am persuaded, both honest 
and open-minded. 


TEACHING PLUS PERSONALITY 


Let us now pass to the teaching of Jesus and see how 
far in the light of modern thought it remains the best 
interpretation of the spiritual intuitions of humanity. Two 
facts must be borne in mind. The first and signally im- 
portant, is that the teaching of Jesus was conjoined with, 
was in fact a part of, a singularly complete and self-con- 
sistent personality. His thought was not merely an ab- 
stract intellectual creation, having little influence on his 
motives and actions; his whole mind, thought, will and 
feeling, was harmonious. Such at least is the impression 
conveyed by the earliest records. It was undoubtedly the 
obvious belief of the evangelists and aposties. It may of 
course be said that they have given us an imaginary picture, 
but I do not believe that a dispassionate examination of 
the evidence will permit such a conclusion. The Jesus of 
St. Mark and St. Luke is not a creation of fancy. No 
group-mind evolved the sermon on the mount, the Galilean 
ministry, and the records of the final week in Jerusalem. 
Nor did imaginative genius create the unity which actually 
exists between the Lord’s thought and life. 

But, in the second place, it must be remembered that 
we do see Jesus with other men’s eyes. They have pre- 
served what to them was especially striking: exceptionatiy 
striking sayings of his, incidents in his life which they re- 
garded as especially important. The sayings will at times 
be colored by their ideas; the incidents will combine recul- 
lection with interpretation—probably the sayings represent 
our Lord’s words with more accuracy than we might ex- 
pect. It seems to be true that the Jews cultivated a verbal 
memory, as do Mohammedan students at Cairo today. 
Such a memory is strong among men who do not rely 
primarily on a written record. Bear this fact in mind as 
you observe that the Q document—the document which, as 
you know, lies behind the gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke—obviously contained powerful thought brilliantly ex- 
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pressed. We find it running through the sermon on the 
mount. We get the same quality of thought and expression 
in many places in St. Mark’s gospel. It also appears in 
material which has been uniquely preserved by St. Luke 
in, for example, the parables of the good Samaritan and 
the prodigal son. 


WHERE CAUTION IS NEEDED 

And yet, on the other hand, there are passages in all the 
lirst three gospels—notably the “little apocalypse,” Mark 
i3 and its parallels—there are these passages where we 
miss the peculiar quality of thought and expression that 
we find in the sermon on the mount and elsewhere. In 
such passages, and also in what I may call the ecclesiastical 
passages of St. Matthew, we must be prepared to find 
that Christ’s own words have been combined with alien 
deas. When in such passages we find the influences of 
eliefs commonly held by Jews of his age, or the presence 
‘f sayings which indicate a developed ecclesiastical system, 
we must proceed with especial caution. What is distinctive 
because of its brilliant confidence and unexpectedness is 
more likely to be genuine than material whose origin we 
can naturally explain. 

\nd, similarly, we must be cautious in dealing with the 
narratives. St. Mark’s is our earliest gospel, but Well- 
hausen was probably right in holding that it represents the 
rough, popular preaching of St. Peter and his colleagues. 
\Ve may take it to be an honest, effective, vital story, a 
picture true in the main but faulty in detail. There is in it 
singularly little, if any, theological bias. Awkward facts, 
which determined apologists would have suppressed, are 

arrated ; in fact, the gospel bears the impress, not of de- 
tailed truth, but of honesty. We may legitimately con- 
clude that St. Mark has preserved the lasting impression 
which Jesus produced upon the men from whom the evan- 
velist got his material. They had not always understood 
the Lord clearly; that is explicitly acknowledged; to the 
end he was an enigma to them. They followed because he 
was so infinitely attractive; but he remained out of their 
comprehension. They were unable to anticipate his actions, 
ind though we, notably by the story of the temptation, can 
realize the unity of his public ministry, his disciples were 

‘peatedly at a loss. After his death and resurrection they 
began to understand his significance for humanity. Our 
modern way of reading the New Testament enables us 
to trace this process, to see why, in order to explain Jesus 
in reference to his gospel, the Christology of St. Paul and 
St. John was developed. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Many still think it a loss to have to admit that in 
the fourth gospel we have, not a record of Christ’s own 
teaching, but a meditative interpretation of his life and 
work. Some of you will remember that when Dean Inge 
made that admission Professor Sanday, more than a dozen 
years ago, said that he had crossed the Rubicon. I think 
that to have to accept that conclusion is a gain. The 
earlier records give us Jesus as he seemed to those who 
knew him, a man among men. We can for ourselves 
make the transition made by St. Paul and St. John from 
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the Jesus of history to the eternal Christ. We have learned 
thereby to find the spiritual in the natural, the divine in the 
human. In itself, a miracle proves nothing; but a good 
man helps to make us believe that God is good. 

Now as we thus approach the thought of Jesus we see, 
in the first place, that he was really man. He had received 
and profited by the usual education of a Jewish boy of his 
class. He accepted the outlook of medicine and science, 
of history and literature common in his age. He believed 
in the Davidic authorship of the Psaltns and in the Mosaic 
authorship of the pentateuch. 
seed as the smallest of the seeds. 


He spoke of the mustard 

Equally he assumed that 
severe types of hysteria and insanity were due to possession 
by evil spirits. And thus the obvious truth emerges; be- 
cause Jesus had a human mind his mind had human limita- 
tions. The idea that Christ was inerrant is widely held 
by those who would be orthodox, but it is heretical. Jesus 
was not an apparent men, merely apparent man, with a di- 
vine mind. Had he been omniscient, able to foresee the fu- 
ture, some of the perplexities and difficulties by which we 
are sore let and hindered would have had no parallel in his 
life. 


He was truly man. But also, as it seems to me in- 


creasingly, the more I study him, he was truly God. 


A GOSPEL ETERNALLY MODERN 


There is, first of all, his amazing and yet entirely sane 
spiritual confidence. You reach what you instinctively feel 
to be the highest in prayer or meditation or sudden flash 
of understanding: Jesus has been there before you. You 
struggle to do right, painfully conquering all sorts of temp- 
tations: by conformity to the example of Jesus you 
measure your success. In the unique spiritual and ethical 
of Jesus and in man’s response to it lies his 
enduring power. Theology built upon his teaching four 
hundred, twelve hundred, fifteen hundred years after his 
now archaic; but he lives triumphantly in the 
His gospel does not grow old; it is eternally 
modern, simple in expression and yet profound in insight 

Of course, we are all familiar, perhaps too familiar, with 
the essentials of the religious thought of Jesus. He taught 
us that the universe is not a self-acting mechanism; it is 
spiritually controlled. It was created by God, who con- 
tinues to rule it; and God is not impersonal or non-moral. 
In their relations to him men are as sons to a loving Father. 
God created men that they might approach him through 
prayer and serve him in righteousness and truth; and by 
so doing they can establish communion with him, and fit 
themselves for that membership of his kingdom which is 
eternal life. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the theology of Jesus. And 
in this scheme of ideas he placed himself in a position 
which was central, not so much because of claims that he 
advanced as because of the complete harmony between his 
life and his understanding. And so the writer of the 
fourth gospel represents him as one with the Father, be- 
cause there was nothing to mar the unity between him 
and God. In the language of the mysteries, which St. 
Paul used, Jesus is Savior and Redeemer, because he 
illuminates men by his spiritual wisdom and, in response, 
his own love impels to the love of himself. 


certainty 


death is 
present. 


Through such 
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wisdom and love the heavens are opened; men repent, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand. 

Here was the kernel of St. Paul’s mysticism. Christ 
had thus changed his life; he was reborn a new man. Of 
course the traditional way of expressing these facts is to 
say that Jesus was the God-Man whose death was an atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole world. As we know, behind 
such words there lie metaphors derived from a whole range 
of religious customs and ideas which have passed away; 
and it is not sufficient that those who cling to them should 
avoid argument or interpretation by claiming that we are 
in the presence of an inscrutable mystery. To affirm the 
deity of Jesus is to affirm a spiritual fact, and, quite apart 
from metaphysics, we must say what that fact means to 
us. 

ST. PAUL’S MYSTICISM 

So also, the atonement was not some mechanical trans- 
action connected with the cross by which we were benefit- 
ted while yet unborn. It is a continually renewed psychical 
event, the outcome of the influence of Christ’s personality 
upon our own. As such I am sure Jesus conceived it when 
he gave his life a ransom for many. We need in our 
Christology to get back to what Jesus taught and to what 
he was, and by so doing we shall elucidate and not destroy 
the faith which has grown up round him. 

I can imagine that some of you have listened rather 
impatiently to all this. You would say that I have ignored 
the deeper issues. Why should we accept the theology 
of Christ instead of either—to mention the two really pos- 
sible alternatives—humane agnosticism or pantheism? Now 
| will admit at once that we have here three alternatives 
between which, so far as we can see, the religious battles 
of the future will be waged. Humane agnosticism attracts 
especially modern men of science. It is like one side of 
ancient stoicism. Among religions, pure Confucianism is 
its great example. Pantheism is accepted by many of our 
philosophers. In Hinduism we see its marvellous assimi- 
lative power; its dangers also. What has Christianity to 
offer that should make us prefer it to such a dangerous 
rival? If I may give the briefest of answers I should 
say that agnosticism is really a confession of failure, an ad- 
mission that the universe, if not irrational, is utterly beyond 
our comprehension, and to my thinking it breaks before 
our instinctive conviction that because we know we must 
be good we ought to be able to discover the significance of 
goodness in the scheme of the universe; and, on the other 
hand, though pantheism can be so formulated as to give 
a coherent view of the world process, it really makes God 
non-moral; the consciousness of sin becomes an illusion; 
goodness, beauty, and truth cease to be absolutes, absolute 
values which reveal the divine nature. Though our intel- 
lects may fail to solve the problem of evil, our instincts 
continue to approve the moral argument for theism. 


GOODNESS AT CENTER OF HIS TEACHING 


Thus, as it seems to me, our ethical convictions lead us 
still to Christ’s theology. Turn to the teaching of Jesus, 
and see with what unerring insight he made goodness 
central in his teaching. The kingdom of God is an ethical 
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kingdom ; righteousness, truth, mercy, forgiveness, gener- 
osity, love, these are the principles on which it is built, 
They reveal the nature of God, and are the bonds which 
bind men to him. He created humanity that such principles 
might transform men. Practically all Christ’s teaching 
is concerned with some aspect or another of these funda- 
mental facts. There is nothing in modern knowledge to 
disintegrate this scheme of thought. The crown of the 
evolutionary process, as described by modern science, is 
the ethical progress of man; and if Christian theologians 
had remained true to the thought of Jesus, in basing their 
metaphysics upon his ethics, we should not so often have 
had that apparent conflict between science and religion 
which still remains an irrelevant nuisance. 

lf you have followed what I have tried to put before 
you, you will realize why I believe that the thought of 
Jesus, in its ethical and religious essentials, is still cogent. 
You may ask, Why, then, does Christianity appear to 
be breaking up? Well, I do not think that it is breaking 
up. There is, as a result of the war and of the rapid 
accumulation of wealth which preceded it, a measure of 
ethical exhaustion which is, of course, profoundly danger- 
ous to Christian belief. But that will pass. We have had 
our war, and we have lost our wealth. Let the moral dis- 
order pass, and one great danger to Christianity is gone. 
There is much disorder, of course, in Christian theology, 
but such is an essential preliminary to the reconstruction 
which we obviously need; and I would add that in most 
of the talk that we get nowadays about Catholicism and 
Protestantism, about modernism and alternatives to Chris- 
tianity, there is, as it seems to me, a strange lack of insight 
into what is really happening. The fundamental inquiry, 
practically always shirked, relates to the persistence and 
emergence of ancestral superstitions and primitive modes 
of thought among different races. When a race accepts 
a new religion it does not make a complete sweep of its 
religious past; it modifies the new faith, and unless very 
strong restraints are operative its old beliefs and practices 
in the end emerge under a superficial disguise. Thus today 
the Catholicism of southern Europe which effectively has 
conquered the Roman church is pre-Christian sacramental 
paganism. 


AN ARGUMENT FROM ANTHROPOLOGY 


What happens when two races intermingle, a process 
always going on? Apparently, in the course of time, one 
becomes dominant, not only as regards physical but also 
as regards mental character. It would appear that in 
Ireland, in France, and to some extent among ourselves, 
Celtic stocks—perhaps we ought to call them Iberian stocks, 
the Iberian race having already assimilated the Celtic— 
may possibly be proving stronger than Teutonic. Was 
the war a struggle between Iberian Celts and Teutons in 
which we, so far as we were Teutonic, were ethnologically, 
I do not say morally, on the wrong side? Certainly England 
and Australia both threw up Celtic leaders in the struggle. 
Is the Anglo-Catholic movement a phase of this same 
blind Iberio-Celtic bid for supremacy in this land? It is often 
remarked that at its meetings the straight black-haired, 
eloquent, nimble Celtic type is predominant. Then too 
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we have to reckon with the fact that by origin Teutons are 
Aryans, with nominally a Semitic religion. Now in Greece 
and India, where the Aryans pursued a relatively inde- 
pendent religious development, the intellectual bias was I 
think steadily towards pantheism. Is the present emergence 
of this mode of thought an inevitable result of the temp- 
orary weakening of the Christian tradition? Do we see in 
the medieval Teutonic mystics the same tendency? On the 
other hand, were not men like Duns Scotus and William of 
Occam akin in their thought to Hume and Huxley? I ask 
these questions, not rhetorically, but because they open 
vistas of inquiry which indicate that we are still lamentably 
ignorant of the forces at work in our own society. It 
seems difficult to refute the view that the Aryan instinct- 
ively draws away from the spiritual interpretation of the 
universe given in the teaching of Jesus and only returns 
when he realizes the moral danger of such departure. After 
all, sixty generations is a very short period in human 
history, probably far too short to change radically the 
mental constitution of a people. The late Dr. Rives of 
Cambridge urged that some of the contents of the uncon- 
scious mind are an inheritance from humanity’s long-past 
animal ancestry. If this be true, it seems probable that 
for the basis of our instinctive religious outlook we must 
still go, not to Christ but to the early Aryans. 

I would put it to you that considerations of this kind 
are not depressing to those of us who accept Christ’s 
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revelation. They make it seem almost miraculous that 
when as now speculative thought is entirely free Jesus 
should continue to exert so profound an influence. To me 
they make it appear certain that he will be increasingly 
central in the religious outlook of the progressive races. 
And so I conclude that unless large-scale war and con- 
sequent anarchy bring western civilization to an end, Chris- 
tianity is not really in danger. Should our civilization 
collapse, its eclipse will be due to the fact that we have 
discovered weapons of destruction of such power that the 
political repudiation of Christian ethics is utterly disastrous. 
A time would then come when humanity must painfully re- 
construct its culture. 
will then rebuild under the inspiration of Christ. 


I personally am confident that men 


UNREASONABLE PESSIMISM 


May I suggest in conclusion that nine-tenths of the 
pessimism among earnest Christians today arises because 
men are unable to discriminate words and phrases from 
facts. They assume that a particular religious cultus is 
Christian because in it Christ’s name is freely used; they 
confuse loyalty to a particular institution with loyalty to 
his spirit. They misread history and fancy that when 
apparent religious uniformity was maintained by force 
Christ’s teaching was everywhere welcomed. I doubt if 
there were ever so many men and women with free minds 
who seriously accept Christ’s teaching as we can find today. 


Our Political Secret Service 
By Harry F. Ward 


T is a long road from St. Joseph, Michigan, to London, 
to Rome or to Moscow. It is a long time since London 
listened unmoved while Erskine defended Tom Paine 

on trial for sedition, longer still since Rome sent forth the 
agents of the dreaded Inquisition, not so long in Moscow 
since the secret police of the Czar sent to Siberia or the 
scafford youthful lovers of freedom or later revolutionary 
tribunals repeated in the open the methods their predeces- 
sors had practised behind closed doors. For this land of 
the free such things belong to the far away and long ago, 
we used to think. Yet something of the spirit and method 
of all of them moved again in the courthouse of Berrien 
County, Michigan, when William Z. Foster was tried under 
the state criminal syndicalist law. Once again great 
questions of constitutional freedom were argued. Once 
again men were put in peril for their opinion and beliefs, 
this time in behalf of the religion of the state which has 
so largely superseded among us the religion of the gospels. 
Once again political spies appeared to earn their blood 


money. Old actors in new scenes. 


DETECTIVES AS SAVIORS 


Yet something was added to the play by these United 
States, something more significant than the homespun 
judicial logic that clearly betokened constant contact with 


the realities of common things or the large degrees of 
penetrating perception of underlying issues shown by the 
Main Street and farmer jury. This new thing in such a 
trial is the private detective agency appearing in the role 
of savior of its country from the revolutionists, always of 
course with an eye to business. Patriotism for revenue 
only is no new thing in history but it has remained for this 
country to ally the government secret service with private 
business for profit. It is clear that certain agents of the 
prosecution were acting both as government officers and 
as employees of a private detective agency and sometimes 
only in the latter capacity. 

This form of business had been described by official in- 
vestigating commissions as largely criminal in its nature. 
Its activities have run all the way from framing a divorce 
case to carrying out international plots, with jury-fixing, 
perjury, forgery, robbery, kidnapping and an occasional 
unforeseen killing, in between. It has become a large vested 
financial interest, and so far, because of its alliances, has 
proved too powerful or subtle for the government to 
curb. Of late years its most lucrative aspect has been the 
furnishing of industrial spies and police to those who 
believe in running industry on “the American plan.” A 
part of the contribution of the detective agencies to the 
amenities of American industrial life is set forth in a 
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report on that subject by the Cabot fund. Much more 
is set down in more lurid fashion in various documents of 
the labor movement and much remains unrecorded. Out- 
side of Russia one will search in vain for an equal record 
of blood and violence following the activities of spies who 
have often acted as agents-provocateurs. 


INDUSTRIAL SPIES 

Recently the industrial spies, who were first employed 
to root out incipient unionism, have been assigned to the 
task of discovering “radicalism,” and a still further de- 
velopment of the criminal record of the agent-provocateur 
is bound to follow. Who called some of the meetings that 
Mitchell Palmer’s agents raided? Who signed the ques- 
tionnaire that Foster denied having seen? Did a govern- 
ment agent cast the deciding vote against the procedure 
that would have ended the existence of the Communist 
Party? To this day it is not certain whether one of the 
members of the Russian royal family, assassinated by a 
man who had long played a double role as secret service 
official and revolutionary, was killed by a man seeking 
freedom for his country or promotion in his official 
career. Once employ spies and such developments are 
inevitable. Moreover, the industrial spy has not even the 
redeeming feature of serving his country. He is a pure 
mercenary soldier of fortune, serving any side for pay. 
Usually a liar by nature, he is perforce always a liar by 
trade. Driven by the desire to make good, feeling from 
the top the pressure of an enterprise organized to make 
money, if he has nerve enough he soon begins to make 
business, to fake his reports and to suggest and promote 
the very activities he is supposed to detect and prevent. 
Is democracy to be saved by such men and such methods ? 

Those who are tempted to think that methods do not 
matter as long as they “get” the communists had better 
remember that once started these processes are always ex- 
tended to more respectable circles. They become a habit 
that is used to prevent all criticism of the existing order. 
They have already been used on clergymen as well as 
on communists. Once the “reds” are disposed of, the 
“pinks” will get the same treatment. Those who care 
not for the liberties of others with whom they disagree will 
soon lose their own freedom. 

GOVERNMENT THROUGH PRIVATE DETECTIVES 

During the war the private detective business was made 
an ally and some of it a part of the government through 
the creation of a special section in the bureau of investi- 
gation of the department of justice to watch the activities 
of so-called radicals, with a prominent private detective 
at its head. What one administration began, another 
has continued and we now have another big political plum, 
to be fought for by the prominent figures in the private 
detective world. The original government secret service 
has a code and traditions. This newer branch had none, 
except to deliver the goods and collect the pay. One result 
is a report by twelve eminent lawyers concerning illegal 
practices of the department of justice under the last ad- 
ministration. If that report is ever brought down to date 
we shall not be able to flatter ourselves that the phenomena 
therein described were but temporary. One of the things 
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the Interchurch steel strike commission asked the senate 
committee to do was to separate the activities of industrial 
spies from those of the department of justice. Since that 
date those activities have been more closely interlocked. 

In England a war-time bureau of political investigation 
was attached to Scotland Yard. It has since been swept 
out of existence by a gale of laughter resulting from the 
exposure of its credulity and ignorance. But who in this 
country remembers the lies we have been told about the 
Wall street explosion? These were concocted out of the 
false reports of spies making a living off their ignorant 
and credulous employers as these in turn have made a 
still better living off their still more ignorant and more 
credulous clients. Apparently the aggressive, pugnacious 
type of American business man finds pleasure in the inter- 
vals of his fight against freedom in being milked of his 
money in payment for buncombe. One of the few humor- 
ous aspects of the Interchurch steel strike investigation 
was the illiteracy and vacuity of the reports turned into 
the steel companies concerning the views and opinions 
of the investigators by “under-cover men.” 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 

But the matter is more serious. We are dealing finally 
not with ignorance but with the profit motive. The story 
of its effect to date upon our political life is fully document- 
ed, but here is a new chapter. Long and bitterly have 
the American people fought “big business” efforts to influ- 
ence the judicial and legislative processes. Now one of its 
most profitable enterprises, the agent of many other sec- 
tions, is boring from within the government itself, abridg- 
ing and repressing civil liberties, destroying the process of 
constitutional government and the hope of peaceful pro- 
gress, in the effort to maintain the industrial and financial 
status quo. If we must tread the broad and beaten path of 
the absolute governments of the past and have a secret 
police, at least we might separate it from business for 
profit and train it to be intelligent. Let us remember how- 
ever that when any system of government is forced to use 
spies and secret police to defend itself, that fact is both 
confession and evidence that its day is nearly done. 

Whether or not the recent scene in the Berrien county 
court room is but interlude in the American drama or is 
a new turn in its development depends upon whether or 
not the American people recognize the nature of the issue 
at stake. Why was Foster, not a member of the com- 
munist party, tried first? Did the New York Times, 
the most powerful organ of all vested interests, throw any 
light on that question when it consoled itself with the re- 
flection that while he was not convicted at least his indus- 
trial unionism was discredited? Does anyone in high place 
in business or government really fear the high flown words 
of our few communists? But Foster’s campaign for in- 
dustrial unionism is another matter for both the hierarchy 
of the American Federation of Labor and the hierarchy 
of the business world. 


Behind the Foster prosecution, regardless of the im- 
mediate agents, was the pressure of our present property 
system, fearful of change, seeking to extend and perpetu- 
ate itself. It is the essence of absolutism. Therefore it 
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uses the methods of the older and abolished absolutisms. 
It must have its spies and its private armies. It cannot 
submit itself to the franchise. It dare not trust the people. 
This explains why those who so fear the Moscow of today 
and tomorrow are yet using the methods of the Moscow of 
yesterday that are the inevitable cause of the very situation 
they so much dread. Whether or not thinking is to be- 


Youth and the 
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come a crime in this country, in college and churca as well 
as in labor union and political party depends upon whether 
or not this people will set about changing a property 
system that puts sixty per cent of the wealth in the hands 
of two per cent of the population. Neither political, intel- 
lectual nor religious freedom can endure alongside such 
concentration of economic power. 


Denominations 


By Robert E. Lewis 


HERE is a growing uneasiness amounting almost to 
suspicion that the resolutions of the great denomina- 
Why 
are there so many resolutions and such small results? Why 
do not those denominations coalesce which are of the same 


tions in favor of church unity are not sincere. 


general “faith and order”? Such questions present few 
difficulties to ingenuous youth. I sat in an official meeting 
of Congregationalists and Presbyterians appointed for the 
exact purpose of consolidation. They represented many 
churches. After listening to the objections and difficulties 
which all knew to be in the path of progress, a layman 
“When the officers of two business corporations de- 
‘This is what 


said : 
cide to consolidate, they say to the lawyers: 
we are going to do; now you attend to the legal aspect of 
affairs, so that nothing gets in the way.’ You ecclesiastical 
lawyers keep out of this until the decision is made, then 
we will turn over to you the job of making the agreement 
ecclesiastically sound.” This was brutally frank but is 
very suggestive. 

Why is the church nearly at a standstill when altruis- 
tically and ideally all persons of education and perspecuity 
feel the desirability of eliminating the overwhelming dis- 
unity of the present order? Youth insists upon an answer, 
and turns to the American Protestant hierarchy, which is 
constantly on guard, although less ostentatious and less au- 
tocratic than the hierarchy of sacerdotal communions. It 
is a new type of hierarchy of propagation. What chance 
is there of unity when all the forces of propagation are 
controlled by disunion, youth asks? Let us give a fair 
answer. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PROTESTANT HIERARCHY 


The extension of the church in cities and rural districts 
amongst native and foreign, black and yellow and white, 
is engineered by denominational boards and officered by 
denominational agents. All converts and accessories con- 
nect themselves with denominational tenets and forms. 
The chief executives of the great boards meet periodically 
for conference and counsel, but the boards are organically 
independent and denominationally appointed, controlled 
and financed. They are beneficent and humane in their 
intentions and in their execution. There is nothing sinister 
about them excepting this: they propagate disunion and 
division rather than unity. There are 62 home mission 
boards of a national character, and 8,978 officers and 


agents. In most large cities there is a local replica of each 
national society. If they were all merged, would not an 
overhead of hundreds of thousands of dollars be saved: 
and many vacancies be created? We face the stirring fact 
that Christian unity will not be on the way to accomplish- 
ment until the propagation and extension of Christianity 
is made strictly non-denominational. Does any one except 


the denominations stand in the way? The government 


does not; the law does not; the people do not. Does the 
process of Americanizing the Negro, the Mexican, the 
Japanese, the Indian within our borders, as well as the im- 
migrants from Europe who make up 75 per cent of the 
population of all of our large cities ; the provinces of Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico and Guam, mean 
that they are to be assimilated by 198 denominations? In 
addition to the 8,978 officers and agents, the 62 home mis- 
sionary boards have 12,072 helpers and they spend twenty- 
six million dollars a year on the enterprise. 


THE SITUATION OVERSEAS 
Youth asks what is the situation beyond the seas. A 
true answer must be that there is no adequate response by 
the boards of foreign missions in America to the positive 
will in India, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, the Philippines, 
Burmah, South America and other lands, to do away with 
our multitudinous sects. With ten years’ experience in the 
Orient in a responsible position as a background, I am able 
to say that the native leaders of the church in the less- 
favored lands propose to carry out their ideas of church 
unification but are staggered at the hollow, ineffective re- 
sponse of American Christianity. They want us to stop 
the propagation of our religion among them on a disunited 
They want one church of Christ for action in each 
nation. They are baffied at our denseness and dumfounded 
at the entrenched power of our agencies of service whose 
help, rendered in a united way, they sorely need to breast 
the strong, unethical currents in overwhelmingly non-Chris- 
tian lands. We have made concessions as to territory and 
division of responsibility and are working out “comity” on 
a larger scale than ever before. But that is not what they 
want. They want to be relieved entirely of the incubus 
of disunity. They want us to consolidate our approach to 
the “field.” 
“denominational churches.’ 
is in the hands of the foreign missionary boards. 


basis. 


They do not wish us to operate overseas as 
The solution of this matter 
They 
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alone stand in the way; backed by tradition, by old custom. 
Right does not stand in the way. Economy does not. 
Necessity does not. Jesus does not stand in the way. The 
denominations will do what the missionary boards unitedly 
say ought to be done. 

The youth movement, comprising those who will take 
over our task in a few years, wants to know when we pro- 
pose to follow Jesus’-way-of-life. It is absolutely certain 
that Jesus did not dream of our present incapacity to trust 
one another—all being his disciples. And above the gen- 
eral clamor the voice of youth may be heard saying: “We 
must hold a constitutional convention of all the dismem- 
bered churches.” Youth knows that the old age has passed 
away. Do those in charge of propagation realize it? If 


} 


not, they are likely to be rudely awakened in the not dis- 


tant future. 


A TASK FOR THE FOREIGN BOARDS 


in constructive reorganization of a widespread and abso- 
lutely thorough-going nature? The foreign boards have 
17,707 agents abroad, many of them shepherding converts 
into folds where they are branded with disunity; and they 
like the branding process even less than do we. If the 
societies for the propagation of the gospel at home and 
abroad seek and secure the approval and the means to wipe 
out disunity in action, the whole cause will make a quick 
and orderly advance. These national and overseas admin- 
istrative bodies have collective current assets of over $62,- 
000,000, with 26,685 agents in many localities and coun- 
tries subject to their commands, They can set in motion 


what the heart of Christendom longs for. Those who 


fought for and secured progress in other ages are now 
martyrs and saints. The youth movement asks whether 
we will have no progress worth while unless we have a 
religious revolution in the twentieth century. I believe we 
may secure orderly advance if we purge the sources of sup- 
ply; if we secure a purified stream of leadership. That is 
the same as saying that the ministry cannot be trained de- 
nominationally if it is to organize and lead a unified Chris- 
tianity. 

Every now and then we hear a wail of pessimism over 
the fact that there are so few students in denominational 
theological schools. “Why worry? Let such schools die 
out,” we hear youth say. Its theory is that only men of 
actholicitvy, men of the Jesus-way-of-life, can be leaders in 
the new world. Youth believes that it is footless to train 
pastors enough to man all the churches when in many 
places three churches are struggling for life where only 
one can be effective. The resolutions which we have 
passed as denominations call for unity. But does not al- 
most every local effort at merging churches in villages and 
towns have the ardent, but ofttimes covert, opposition of 
the powers that be? At this moment ten thousand churches 
should sell their property or consolidate with competing 
neighbors. But progress is gauged by the tortoise rather 
than by the hare, and youth will soon ask who is respon- 
sible for the speed limit; for youth has an inquiring mind. 

Thousands of young recruits to Christian leadership 
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start out with brave intentions, only to be run over by the 
benevolent ecclesiastical machine which controls the edu- 
cational and the promotional processes of the priestly and 
financial forces for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 
Did I say “Christ’s kingdom”? Should I not have said 
“the promotional forces of denominationalism”? Are they 
synonymous ? 


WHAT EDUCATION IS DOING 


The vast public educational process now going on in this 
nation will raise the average intelligence, say, twenty per 
cent during the generation. What will the on-coming 
young millions expect the kingdom of God to look like in 
America? What will youth stand for? Let us deal hon- 
estly and frankly with youth. Do we really want a united 
Christendom? Are we not constantly patting ourselves on 
the back over our denominational achievements? Are not 
the sermons and the religious press full of this adulation? 
Do we not emit vast argument to the effect that in dis- 
union there is strength, in independence there is power and 
sales” program planned to main- 
tain the present status? Are we, then, apologists and 
shifty, though awfully decent and really pious, whom Jesus 
would characterize in harsh terms? 


“ee 


initiative? Is not our 


The old hymn, “Like a mighty army moves the church 
of God,” does not express any modern truth. The action 
is more like high-spirited personal combat of the old ordet 
or, rather, like squad fighting. The old hymn, 11 inter- 
preted in the light of modern experience and if it were to 
tell the plain truth, would not refer to these forces as an 
army. The Lutherites, the Calvinists, Wesley’s men, the 
Westminsterns, the Anglicans, the Campbellites, the Dun- 
kers, the Hussites, the U. S. A. Presbyterians and the U. S. 
Presbyterians (the “A” is all that separates the great 
“northern” from the big “southern”), the Moodyites, the 
Hendrickites, the Salvationists, the Dowieites, the Sweden- 
borgians, the Bullockites, the Hudson-Taylors, the Mary 
Eddys, the Fundamentalists or Hussyites—this is the way 
the church of God looks when you take it under the micro- 
scope. There are seventeen Methodist bodies, sixteen 
Mennonite, twenty-one Lutheran, ten Presbyterian, fifteen 
Evangelical, fourteen different kinds of “Brethren,” and 
when it comes to Baptists there are the Northern, South- 
ern, National, General Baptists, Separate Baptists, Regular 
Baptists, United Baptists, Primitive Baptists, Free Bap- 
tists, Free Will Baptists, Seventh Day Baptists, General 
Six Principle Baptists, Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestina- 
rian Baptists, Duck River Baptists, and others of this par- 
ticular line. 


RELIGIOUS CONSCIENCE 


Religious “conscience” becomes in modern denomina- 
tionalism a reductio ad absurdum. It is as capricious as a 
spring thaw. It is unaccountable. It is untrustworthy. 
It is inordinately self-centered. It claims holy sanctions 
and reprisals. It took one hundred and fifty years to teach 
Americans that national unity must supplant colonial dis- 
organization, wastefulness, impotence, jealousy and compe- 
tition, and it required a war. We of this generation have 
had our war and we have seen the impotence of our re- 
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ligious organization either to prevent it or to apply the 
lessons of it. We face the greater problems of social jus- 
tice with palsied hands. We have had more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years of “reformed” ecclesiastical leadership 
and incompetence wherein we laymen have gloried and for 
which we have praised God. Can democracy do nothing 
religiously on a mighty scale and worthy of Jesus’-way-of- 
life and still remain democracy, essential, direct and 
effective! 

Most attempts to abolish denominationalism center upon 
efforts to make a common creed, similar forms and cere- 
monials, and a uniform organization. 
essential ? 


Are any of these 
Are they of first importance? 


A CHANCE FOR A MIRACLE 


In an army as between the cavalry, the infantry, the 
irtillery, the machine gunners, the flyers, the gassers, the 
service of supply, the medical corps, the hospitals, the 

aplaincy, there is a very great divergence of service, of 
form and of equipment. But there is one morale, a real 
ordination, a planning department, the ability to act as a 
unit, a clearly understood field of operations and a com- 
ion objective—all of which as sects we lack and as a united 
hurch we would find quickly realizable. 


Should the Protestant hierarchy act courageously and 
unitedly, the miracle could be wrought this year and the 
vreat dominating churches be brought into one church of 
Christ for action. It would not matter about the fad de- 
nominations. Democracy always leaves room for some of 

e people to make fools of themselves. There is assuredly 
no lack of ability, but is our self-sacrifice equal to the great 


task—or will religion have to go deeper? 


The Lion In His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


“YHERE were two books lying on the table when I 
| While we were 
exchanging greetings, I observed the titles. 
'rofessor Elwood’s “Reconstruction of Religion.” 


ran in on my friend the other day. 
One was 
The 


Lord Gifford Lectures”—“A 


> 46 


ther was Sir Henry Jones 
laith Which Inquires.” 

The Lion followed my eyes and smiled a little as he 
looked at the two books. “They come with a rather dif- 
ferent world, don’t you think?” he queried. 

“You think Hegelianism is a rather far call from social 
science in one of our state universities,” I threw back. 

“Oh! I am not inclined to criticize. I am only trying to 
analyze,” replied the Lion. He picked up Sir Henry 
lones’ book and held it meditatively in his right hand. 
“Most people in America suppose that Hegelianism is 
quite dead and respectably buried,” he said. “The very 
words ‘thesis, antithesis, and synthesis’ have a vague and 
distant sound as if they belonged to another world and 
vet here come the Lord Gifford Lectures, a closely rea- 
soned series of discussions, with the most penetrating kind 
‘f thinking, a process of dialectic which would have de- 
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lighted the heart of Hegel himself, and here once more 
the philosopher who more than any one else tried to see 
life steadily and see it whole speaks out in the very terms 
of the thinking of the new age.” 

He laid the book down on the table and picked up the 
volume by Professor Elwood. 
different enough,” he declared. “Professor Elwood brings 
a very highly disciplined, finely organized mind to his task. 
He knows the material of his own field; he knows how to 
classify with scientific precision; he writes with splendid 
candor with a notable capacity to discern the things in our 
social relationships which really matter. 


“Now, here is something 


But with all his 
vigorous mind and scientific skill, he is strangely innocent 
of that ripe culture which has brooded long and deeply 
over the whole tale of the human adventure of thinking and 
living in the world. His historic references reveal a mind 
which has never genuinely lived in any age but its own and 
it is easy to see that he has never mounted the swift horses 
of philosophic thought for days and days of travel on 
these powerful steeds down the highways of the dialectic 
of the world.” 

The Lion was very quiet for a moment, then a pleasant 
light came into his eyes. “We need both books very 
“We need the mature erudition and the 
highly evolved dialectic of Sir Henry Jones. We need the 
social passion and the scientific precision in classifying ma- 
terials which we find in Professor Elwood’s book. The 
two supplement each other in the most astonishing and 
suggestive way.” 


badly,” he said. 


“How abovt adding a little warm religious enthusiasm 
to the keen dialectic of this Scottish thinker and the social 
synthesis of your American professor?” he inquired. 

At this, my friend pulled another book from back of his 
pillow. “Well, | am just beginning to read Giovanni Pa- 
pini’s Life of Christ,” he replied, and I left him turning 
the pages of the book in which the Italian man of letters 
tells the story of the Man of Galilee. 


Where Is Heaven? 
HERE is Heaven? Is it not 
Just a friendly garden plot, 
Walled with stone and roofed with sun, 
Where the days pass one by one, 
Not too fast and not too slow, 
Looking backward as they go 
At the beauties left behind 
To transport the pensive mind. 


Does not Heaven begin that day 
When the eager heart can say, 
Surely God is in this place, 

I have seen Him face to face 

In the loveliness of flowers, 

In the service of the showers, 
And His voice has talked to me 
In the sunlit apple tree. 


Buss CARMAN. 





Property First! 


mental principles which underlie government and for 

which government exists—the principle of life, liberty 
and property—the chief of these is property.” These were the 
words of Justice Van Orsdel of the court of appeals in declar- 
ing the minimum wage law of the District of Columbia uncon- 
stitutional. Following a line of reasoning that rested upon that 
declaration the supreme court of the United States recently sus- 
tained that decision. 

This decision of the supreme court is the last and most extreme 
of a series that register distinct reaction in regard to social legis- 
lation. Among the others were the nullifying of the child labor 
law, the overthrow of the corrupt practices act upon which 
Senator Newberry was convicted, and the decision that made a 
labor union financially responsible for the acts of its members, It 
was thought the newer principles undergirding social legislation 
had been safely anchored in previous decisions concerning laws 
for the control of working hours and occupational environment, 
and the very recent decision upholding the legal right to limit 
rentals on homes. In each case a limitation was placed upon 
the “freedom of contract” principle, but in the present decision 
there is a reaction towards the old individualistic construction. 

Chief Justice Taft in his dissenting opinion criticised the major- 
ity decision for its refusal to accept the precedent established in 
the famous Oregon cases in which not only the right to limit 
the hours of working women was upheld but in the decision of 
1917 the right of regulating overtime pay was also sustained. The 
majority opinion harks back rather to the New York case of 
1905 which Justices Taft and Holmes contend was overthrown by 
the later and modern decision in the Oregon cases of 1908 and 
1917. In the prevailing opinion Justice Sutherland gets around 
those precedents in a purely legalistic manner by construing the 
nineteenth amendment as putting women upon the same legal 
plane as men. This will give the rabid feminists joy. Justice 
laft answers that “the nineteenth amendment did not change the 


ae SHOULD be remembered that of the three funda- 


physical strength or limitations of women.” 
** * 
Humanity First 

The Oregon law limiting the hours a woman might labor was 
declared constitutional upon the principle that freedom of con- 
tract could be limited by the police powers of the state. These 
powers could be used for the protection of health and morals. 
Because women are women, with their own physiology, and are 
the actual or potential mothers of the race, the state has both the 
right and the duty to protect them against all conditions in 
industry that are liable to impair their health and morals. In 
passing his law for the protection of working women in the 
District of Columbia congress used the explicit language justified 
hy the Oregon decision. Its words were “te protect the women 
and minors of the District from conditions detrimental to their 
health and morals resulting from wages which are inadequate to 
maintain decent standards of living.” The Oregon case was epoch 
making in that it turned legislative attention away from the old 
individualistic fiction of freedom of contract to the necessities of a 
complex social age. It made fundamental social rights and duties 
paramount to the old dogma of an individualistic era. 

The opinion of Chief Justice Smyth of the court of appeals in 
upholding the law set forth the social viewpoint admirably. Among 
other things he said: “If a working woman does not receive a 
sufficient wage to supply her with necessary shelter, food and 
clothing, and she is compelled to subsist upon less than her re- 
quirements demand, the result must be that her health would be 
injuriously affected.” Citing then the fact that a congressional 
investigation revealed that forty-five per cent of the working 
women investigated required assistance in addition to their wages 
to “make both ends meet,” he declared it was apparent such a 
law was a necessity. Citing numerous decisions which upheld 
laws limiting the freedom of individuals to labor or to contract 
their labor in ways deleterious to health and morals he said that 
liberty did not mean “immunity from reasonable regulations and 


prohibitions imposed in the interest of the community.” The 
decision was clinched by Justice Stafford concurring in these 
words: “The asserted right of the employer to be served by any- 
one who is willing to work for him, and at any wage the worker 
is willing to accept, must be subordinated to the right of the 
public to see that those women who are obliged to work for a 
living shall not be obliged to work for less than a living.” 
> * > 

The Conflict 

of Principle 

Chief Justice Taft and Justice Sutherland state the conflict of 
principle involved. The former declares that “the right of legis- 
lature under the fifth and fourteenth amendment to limit the hours 
of employment on the score of the health of the employe has been 
firmly established.” Holding that “the line had been pricked out 
so that it has become a well formulated rule,” he intimates that 
the majority opinion was dictated more by economic views than 
by these late and convincing precedents. He says “it is not the 
function of this court to hold congressional acts invalid simply 
because they are passed to carry out economic views which the 
court believes to be unwise or unsound.” 

Justice Sutherland, in giving the majority opinion, held that a 
minimum wage law did not come within any of the rules limiting 
freedom of contract on behalf of health and morals and that it 
is not required by public interest or any of the other considerations 
upon which such rulings had been made. He said that every 
worker had an ethical right to a living wage, bu that “the 
fallacy of the proposed method of obtaining it is tha} it assumes 
that every employer is bound to furnish it.” He feclared the 
law “exclusively a price-fixing law” and that adult women were 
legally as capable of contracting for themselves as} men.” He 
admitted that “physical differences must be recognizdd in appro- 
priate cases” and that “legislation fixing hours or cpnditions of 
work may properly take them into account,” but says] “we cannot 
accept the doctrine that women of mature age, su¢ juris, may 
require or be subjected to restrictions upon their liberty of con- 
tract which could not be lawfully imposed in the case of men 
under simil.ar circumstances.” 

In this opinion the majority stand on legal as over against 
physical and social demands. They do not deny the difference 
between men and women in regard to the ill effects of hard 
living but fear the rule once applied to women will be made 
applicable to men. They also say the power to make a minimum 
wage means equal power to fix a maximum wage. Chief Justice 
Taft specifically denies that either follows. The real difference 
is between the new social type of legislation, fitted to the needs 
of a social age, and the old individualistic type which did very 
well before the advent of our complex social order, but which 
now works hardship right where it once worked good. 

oe 
The Five to Four 
Decision 

Like so many momentous decisions this was a five to four de- 
cision. It was actually five to three because Justice Brandeis did 
not sit owing to the fact that his daughter is secretary of the 
minimum wage board concerned. But his fundamental attitude 
as the one who prepared and won the Oregon case is so well 
known that his vote is beyond question. This gives impetus 
to the current demand for a limiting statute making it necessary 
for six or more judges to concur before declaring a law con- 
stitutional. 

This case has a chequered history. In 1920 the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia upheld the law. In 1921 it was 
again sustained by the court of appeals. Later the chief justice 
of that court denied a rehearing. But one justice had been ill 
during the first hearing and the judge sitting in his place joined 
the chief in sustaining the law. The appellants prevailed upon 
him to join the dissenting justice in over-ruling the chief justice 
and granting a rehearing. Then in that rehearing these two 
justices overthrew the first decision and declared the law uncon- 
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stitutional. Now by a majority of one the supreme court of 
the United States sustains that decision. Thus the minimum wage 
laws in fourteen states are put in jeopardy. The best we can 
hope is that the fates will play another trick and some judge will 
change his mind when the time comes to test them, or that there 
will be a new appointee with a modern viewpoint. Upon such 
things do the infallibilities of our constitution rest. 

The need is apparent. In Kansas two-fifths of the wage earning 
women receive less than nine dollars per week and one-half less 
than twelve dollars. In Rhode Island seventy nine per cent make 
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less than one thousand dollars per year. In Colorado half of 
them earn under fifteen dollars per week. In Georgia half the 
white women workers and ninety six per cent of the colored 
receive less than twelve dollars per week. It was by the recogni- 
tion of such social facts that the laws limiting hours for women 
were upheld as constitutional; it is by a refusal even to deal with 
them as admissible that the minimum wage law is declared uncon- 
stitutional. In the one case we build civic law on moral and social 
law; in the other it is builded upon legal precedent without regard 
to the changing social conditions Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, April 2, 1923 
WELCOME visitor this Eastertide is Dr. Adolph Deiss- 
man, whose work on St. Paul and on the papyri of Egypt 
has long been familiar to all students of the New Testa- 
vent. Dr. Deissman is lecturing in several places; and on Palm 
Sunday he gave an address on international goodwill at the White- 
feld’s men’s meeting, still held as in Silvester Horne’s day, on Sun- 
It is a mark of the times that a German scholar 
should be received in our assemblies as in former days before the 
ur. The speaker said many wise things, all the more telling from 
“IT conceive that the war 
witnessed not the bankruptcy of Christianity, but rather the bank- 
ruptcy of Christians, and the fact that the great Protestant nations 
have mangled each other constitutes an awful descent in the history 
f Christianity. To some of us it revealed the presence of a 
wasting illness that had long existed. But surely, the fact that 
itred destroys commerce is evident to the most mediocre intel- 
ect. It seems to be a blind delusion to imagine that a sick Europe 
in be made healthy by a commercial treaty. It is obvious that 
the churches promote the inward reconciliation of the nations 


me of his race and tradition. I quote: 


this will make for their friendly intercourse in industrial and com- 
mercial and scientific circles. We advance this question of re- 
mciliation not on account of commerce, or for the exchange of 
goods, but because we are convinced that God wills it, and that 
ir crucified and risen Master commands it.” 
* * 8 
The Death of 
Sir Charles Tarring 
By the death of m) 


vuses lose an earnest and untiring supporter. 


friend, Sir Charles Tarring, many good 
His public life im 
japan, in Constantinople, where he was appointed a judge, and in 
Grenada was one of distinction; but it left him many years in 
retirement before the end came on Easter day. He lived in Hamp- 
stead, and was an elder of Lyndhurst Road church, of which Dr 
To that church he gave a most loyal and 
To the Religious Tract Society and to the 
London Missionary Society he was a most valued counsellor. For 
ur mission he travelled once in South Africa as a member of a 
ieputation; and he was honored some years ago by being appoint- 
i its chairman. A calm, steadfast, loyal Christian man. But if 
there was one thing which revealed the man it was the fact that 
had stood by Josephine Butler in her fight for the woman- 
od of England. Sir Charles had that deep and burning love of 
justice, which went well with the best free churchmen of his 
period. Scholars, statesmen, earnest and devout Christians, they 


ere a race of which we do well to be proud. 
. . 7 


Horton is the minister. 


unselfish service. 


An Easter Missionary School 

These words are written from a house facing the front at 
\fargate where a number of us are spending Easter—and a lovelier 
Most of us are 
and there is no jollier fellowship than can be had in such 
The time devoted to the study of China and its needs, and 
to the worship of the risen Lord leaves many hours for, walks and 
irives and singsongs; and once more as often in other days, we 
liscover that those who seek first the kingdom of God have many 


ister there never was in a missionary school. 
young ; 


days. 


other things added to them—good friendship, clean mirth, and 
many such things. On Saturday we drove to Canterbury, and 
saw the cathedral with one of the canons for our guide. It was 
fitting that a missionary school should visit a place so rich in 
the memories of the days when Augustine came to Kent with the 
gospel of Christ. But even before that day there had been 
Christian worship in Canterbury, and there are few places where 
the voice of Christian prayer and praise has been continuously 
raised for so many 


noted; in the 


centuries, One fact 
of the cathedral there has been, since the 
days when the Huguenots were driven from France, a place set 


apart for a congregation of the French Protestants and their de- 
scendants. 


interesting must be 


crypt 


Once there was a host of them, now there are not very 


many; but that Huguenot strain has enriched our nation, even 


as the loss of it impoverished France 


> . . 
China Changing and Unchanged 


Two missionaries are pvesent at this school, one from a port 


in China and the other from 
the port told how he had seen the old China swiftly crumbling 


away. 


from a country district. The one 
In its social life, in its industries, in its political order, and 
in its religion, all is changed. The other, from his inland province, 
said that China, as he knows it, is precisely the same in all essentials 
as it was a quarter of a century ago. Foot-binding is still the 
rule; opium has come back after a brief absence; the old methods 
of agriculture are the same; the social and even the political order 
remain unchanged. It is well to remember—a fact often neglected 
by books upon this vast country—that the ports are not China 
3ehind them lies the land upon which even now the impact of the 
west has scarcely begun to tell It “hears the legions thunder 
past,” and then returns to its immemorial ways. China is a land 
The 
There was 
a real student who, being in this country after many years in 
China was asked to speak upon the that 


have been out of 


about which only the casual visitor ever dogmatizes. man 


who knows it well is most shy of sweeping assertions. 


situation in country. 


“How can I say?” he replied. “I it for three 


That would be a right attitude if he were speaking of 
the great cities by the coast 


months.” 
There change follows change with 
baffling swiftness. But in the country districts things remain as 
they were in the days of Abraham! 

.: @ 4 


Snowden Versus Mond 

Echoes of this debate are still heard, and we are 
the continuance. Hansard, the 
Everyone seems to agree that the challenge to capital- 
ism by the official opposition in the house is itself a political land 
mark. 


looking for 
official record, has been greatly 
in demand. 
Upon the merits of the speeches, opinion differs. Some 
hail Sir Alfred Mond as a Daniel come to judgment and choose 
to treat Mr. Philip Snowden as ended; but on the other hand 
labor shakes its head over the ignorance of Mond as abysmal, and 
hails its own spokesman as victor in the lists. Most of us look 
for more light: we treat the debate as the first round of a long 
conflict. Meanwhile there is much to be said for the suggestion 
that Snowden and Mond could find a program of reform on which 
Would it 


they could agree, big enough for the next ten years. 
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not be advisable to stick to such a practical program? “To rescue 
the coal-mines from the wasteful and inefficient system upon 
which they are now mismanaged would be a great national service 
on which they might concentrate for the next ten years at least 
One, however, is not willing to narrow his program to a practicable 
step; while the other would be afraid to advocate this measure of 
nationalisation lest it should pave the way for further measures 
of a similar character. Thus, like a couple of Mrs. Jellabys, their 
eyes are fixed on the distance and they cannot see the urgent prob- 
lems in the foreground!” 


A Brave Woman 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant has died. 
ago the target of all the enemies of social righteousness. She led 
a crusade against the old theater promenades, and she won. She 
It was not only in the 
in the relief of the 
To every call 
for service she answered, and there was no slacking. “All the 
working days of her seventy-five years were spent in imitation of 
him who went about doing good.” When we think of this woman, 
we class her with a group of others, widely different in many 
ways, but all of them fired by a passion for righteousness. They 
did much to win for womanhood her present position in the state. 
The leader of all these brave servants of righteousness was Jose- 
phine Butler, but there were others to whom her mantle was left; 
and among them none more fearless than Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
who now rests from her labors. 

From the pulpit of great St. Mary's, Cambridge (the university 
church), on Sunday evening Mr. Basil Mathews gave the closing 
address of the series which Mr. G. K. Chesterton opened at the 
beginning of the term. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Canon 
Starnes, the Rev. W. R. Maltby, Dr. Garfield Williams and the 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy had been the other speakers in the 


She was twenty years or more 


never tired in her service of humanity. 
reform of that she toiled, but 
Armenian refugees, and in a thousand other causes. 


theaters 


Rev 
Se ries. 

Mr. Mathews, whose subject was “The Church International,’ 
said that self-determination—under leaders as different as Gandhi, 
the Tolstoyan Hindu, and Mustapha Kemal, the militarist Mos- 
But it split the world by 
non-cooperatiive divisions between the races. Bolshevism offered 
itself as a world-policy but, while standing to unite races, it split 
the world by horizontal cleavages between the classes. The only 
program that self-determination with 
the passion for labor of the communist, and gave a basis for a 
world international order, was that of Christ, who came to preach 
release to the captives, to call labor to its highest dignity, to bring 


lem—offered itself as a world-policy. 


reconciled the freedom of 


all to the spirit of service exemplified in the girt towel in the 
upper room, and to present the races as children of one Father. 


* * * 


Americans Win 
for Oxford 

Saturday was a great day for lovers of clean sport. The boat 
race ended after a ding-dong struggle in a victory for Oxford. 


It is pleasant for an Oxford man to enjoy after some years the 


delight of victory. In a novel written in the Victorian era the 
lady novelist described a boat race in this fashion—all “rowed 
fast, but none so fast as stroke.” If exactly this cannot be 


Oxford stroke, who is an American, it can at 
least be reported that he proved a great stroke. 


of this race it ought to be added that while the rowers did well, 


claimed of the 
In the records 


none did better service in the boat than the man who did not 
row at all, the cox. It will interest my readers to read two 
names, R. K. Kane, St. George’s school, Rhode Island, Harvard, 


U. S. A., and Balliol) ; stroke, W. P. Mellen (Middlesex school, 
Concord, U. S. A., and Brasenose). The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in a speech made on the same day as the boat race said 
“that the usual mental fatigue he felt on a Saturday night was 
marked that evening because as a Cambridge man he 
“But as chancellor of the ex- 
he continued, “and I cannot divorce the two things, 


the more 


had been to see the boat race.” 
chequer,” 
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the man and the chancellor—I am only too pleased to think that 
my old rival, Oxford, in common with every citizen of this coun- 
try, must at this time be realizing what their American debt is.” 


*> = * 


Easter and 
Youth 

Who can despair on Easter day? It is the festival of life and 
spring and youth. Then do we go to the altar of the God, “who 
giveth joy unto our youth.” Then are all stones rolled away 
from the tomb, where dead hopes are laid. No dream is impos- 
sible in the bright world to which we are admitted. There is a 
shout of victory in the air. The Living One has come; and any- 
where the faithful may meet with him, in a garden or an upper 
room, or by the lake in the morning mists. A new hope has 
been defined for men. It is the springtide of the world. It is a 
day for hope for all men, but for youth it has a peculiar radiance. 
Its associations have always been those of springtide and youth. 
It is the sequel to the story of the young man crucified who 
carried out of this world the heart of youth and came back in the 
glory of an immortal life. He was young and his friends still 
had a life to give. Easter goes well with youth. 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Samuel, the Committed Man 


AMUEL was dedicated. His mother gave him to the Lord. 
S The boy grew to manhood, always conscious, deep down 

in his inmost soul, that he belonged to God. This knowledge 
gave him power. Paul had it; he said: “This one thing I do.”’ Show 
me the committed man, and I will show you a man with influence. 
Grant said: “I will fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” 
He fought it out, and he won. He never entertained an idea of 
quitting. I believe that two-thirds of the people are constantly 
under temptation of quitting. Therefore their weakness. Victory 
only comes to the relentless, uncompromising, enthusiastic workers. 
Cyrus Field laid his Atlantic cable. How many times did he fail? 
No matter. He stood enough to have discouraged almost any 
other man, but at last the cable was tied to the European shore. 
Edison stayed in his laboratory until he found the film for the 
incandescent light; there was no thought of giving up. The 
Germans were amazed at our doughboys pounding through Belleau 
Wood. Death might come but no pause, no turning back. Grim 
and dauntless are all the men who make their mark, who write their 
names on the hall of fame. The quitters are forgotten two weeks 
after the clods rattle on the rough box. It 1s well. Who wants 
to remember a quitter; what reason for remembering him? Any- 
one who has had experience with churches is aware of the constant 
loss of members. The roster has always to be revised. If the 
minds of the people could be read, no doubt it would be found 
that only a few of those who join churches really committed 
themselves to Christ's way, with no thought of turning back. 
There was always doubt in their hearts about their perseverance. 
This is a most serious fact. It accounts for failure in every 
realm. It accounts for the manner in which scholars drop out of 
schools, for the fifty per cent and more who fail in every business 
they begin. Marriage is a failure in many instances because there 
is no definite idea of making a success of it and of going through 
with the family idea. The average man drifts. He is driven 
about by every varying wind. He has no anchor that will hold. 
A storm spells disaster. 

Samuel was devoted by his mother to God. He always belonged 
to God. He never knew anything else, never thought of anything 
else. ““Wild oats” there never was. It is the Samuel brought up 
in the church who makes the great prophet. We know, now, that 





*May 6, ‘Samuel: Judge and Prophet.” 1 Sam. 12:1-5, 20-25. 
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the best men never go wrong. It is the clean boy, the strong 
youth, who becomes the leader in God's church. This is the biggest 
lesson to be gained from this study. Once the nails are driven 
into the post the scar remains; once the stain of sin touches our 
garmenis it will not out. 

We must get our boys into the church; we must cause them 
to think of the church as the most attractive place in town, where 
they will meet the brightest and most delightful people. We must 
tie our young people up tight to the church; at all costs they must 
be held there. It is when we think that twenty-six million children 
and young people in these United States have absolutely no re- 
ligious training of any kind, that we grow discouraged. What can 
these parents be doing? No responsibility for their boys and 
girls—no religious culture. What sanctions will they have for 
doing right? What inhibitions to hold them from going wrong? 
What ideals for noble lives? It is most serious. Such godless 
children become a menace. They grow into men and women 
without moral standards. Bootleggers, law-breakers, self-seekers, 
pleasure- hunters, sinners, develop from such children. He who 
goes out and brings into the church a child from such a home, 
does his community a good turn. I know of a man who came 
to his superintendent and asked for a class. Being told that there 
was none available, he asked if he might have space in the school 
for a class that he would bring in. Granted this small favor, 
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he went out into the lanes and byways and compelled a dozen 
little ragamuffins to come in. He made men of them. Remarkable 
was the result. 

Samuel drove his stake. He was committed. He stood for 
something. There was never any doubt about him. People pointed 
him out as the “Man of God.” He was solid, dependable, always 
ready. He was a tower of strength. He not only held his own 
but he trained others to follow in his footsteps. He founded 
schools of the prophets. He visited these schools and when he 
spoke in chapel the young men were thrilled. He judged the people 
with fairness and impartiality for many long years. He was big- 
ger than the king; he made the king and condemned him when he 
sinned. He was tender but fearless. He thought not of men’s 
opinions but only of God’s. He knew that God looked upon the 
heart. His life is marked by fidelity. He was true to God. 
Le always said: “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” Not only 
as a lad did he say that; it was characteristic of his entire life. 
His whole heart was devoted to seeing the growth of God's work. 
He did not think of himself. He sought no honors for himself. 
His life was as pure as snow. He was a great rock in a weary 
land. The secret of his powerful life should be mastered by 
each one of us before we lay this paper down—He was committed— 
He never thought of doing anything but making a success of God’s 


work Joun R. Ewers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Stumbling Block of Ecclesiastical 
Polity 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CFNTURY: 


SIR: The article in a recent issue of The Christian Century 
headed “A Christian Union Petition” is timely, promoting thought, 
with the possibility of action. Proposed, as it is, by an Episco- 
palian and a Presbyterian, it carries more weight than if spon- 
sored by those outside the Episcopalian communion alone, for it 
suggests that there are some in that body who are desirous of 
union on a “give and take” basis. It is manifest at the present 
time that the spirit of union is very much a part of Christendom’s 
spirit, and many are optimistic enough to believe that we shall live 
to see this union brought about. I, for one, am willing to err in 
this excess of optimism if even a “via media” is the result. 

Paragraph four of the petition is the one around which contro- 
versy may be waged, for it does not savor of the complete truth. 
Are the various communions agreed as to the fundamental articles 
of the Christian faith? If we answer in the affirmative we must 
in fairness add, “but the practice and administration of this belief 
may differ in the various communions.” The young minister 
quoted as ministering to various denominations according to 
their own form, may well be proud of his broad spirit and ex- 
perience, but he may receive a shock if in later years he hears 
of the rebaptizing of that infant mentioned, when he enters the 
Episcopal communion. Ofttimes the stumbling-block to union 
s “ecclesiastical polity,” rather than items of belief as contained 
in creeds. 

My boyhood connection was with the established church of Eng- 
land, though I left that country before I reached the age for 
confirmation. In a new land my decision was retarded until I 
reached the age of eighteen, when I found myself unable to 
acquiesce in the exclusive membership of the Episcopal church, so 
I stayed out. Ten years have elapsed since then and during that 
time I have united with a church, completed its requirements for 
administration to its ministry, and entered the same. I am liturgi- 
cal in manner of worship, though desiring the privilege of non- 
liturgical prayer; but my nature rebels, on the one hand, at 
uniting with a body which denies the ordination and membership 
of other Christian churches and requires its clergy to observe this 
testriction in the parish to which they are attached, or, on the 


’ 


other hand, closing an eye during ordination, then practicing my 
belief, knowing very weil that my communion forbids it. This has 
resulted in the attachment mentioned above, and I find myself 
able to enjoy the reverence of the Episcopal church and the free- 
dom of the non-episcopal in the small and temporary organization 
known as “The Reformed Episcopal church.” 

Will the time come when it will be possible for high-church- 
man and low-churchman to minister in the same communion, both 
having the authority to minister and practice according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences? 

All power to The Christian Century for causing men to think. 
Action may not be immediate, but where the seed is sown, new 
life will develop when the environment is right. 
good work. 

Trinity Reformed Episcopal church 

Ashtabula, O. 


Keep up the 
Watter H. Srarx. 


“The Church Speaks—and Is Silent” 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 


SIR: Surely, your editorial, “The Church Speaks and Is 
Silent,” in the current number of The Christian Century, is en- 
titled to general commendation. Our church leaders need some 
one, whether editor or prophet, to prod them into a realizing 
sense of their own duties and obligations to Europe and to 
humanity in general, and you did a very good service in re- 
minding them of their tumultuous silence and masterly inac- 
tivity in this European tangle while they were so transparently 
“passing the buck” on to the rest of America in that “Declara- 
tion Concerning America’s International Obligations” by the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

There are many laymen who are beginning to doubt either 
the wisdom or the sincerity of their church leaders and wonder- 
ing if these declarations, demands and resolutions, always 
adopted unanimously, and invariably demanding the pouring of 
billions of American money into Europe, to be used for God 
only knows what (or how), are not intended for a smoke screen 
to hide the negligence and inactivity of the church in those 
high moral and spiritual services which she is supposed to 
render to humanity and especially at such a time as this. The 
world war demonstrated the power of money, and the frequent 
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and successful “drives” in this country proved how easily col- 
lossal sums can be raised for any purpose that can be popular- 
ized by appeals to patriotism or Contemplating the 
vastness of this nnancing a prominent church layman remarked 
that “the conversion of 


religion. 


the world to Christ is only a matter of 


money”; and some church leaders who heard him were “in- 
stantaneously converted” to mammon; and that was the be- 


ginning of these unprecedented church “drives” for money that 


ire yet in vogue. While our coins declare “In God We Trust,” 


our church leaders trust mostly in the coins and this obsession 


is likely to continue so long as the laymen contribute the coins. 


It is not doubted that the money can be, and for the most part 


is, accounted for properly, but it is c 


arged by many laymen 
that our leaders have misplaced their “trust.” Must we add 
these church leaders to the list of nations and men who are 


said never to ippeal to Giod unless they are getting licked, and 


like bugs that cannot look up unless they are on their backs? 

This “declaration” considered in your editorial places the 
blame for European conditions upon an entirely innocent party 
merely because he has a lot of money. Bishop Blake of the 
Methodist Episcopal church wrote a very eloquent appeal in 


behalf of Europe and he, too, put the onus upon America, as 


likewise do hundreds of 


visiting for- 
debts, 


lations 


munisters, lecturers and 


eigners, all so uniformly insisting cancellation of 


upon 


extension of turther credits and joining the league of 


that one must suspect a well planned propaganda; but none of 


them see any opportunity for the church to get into a 


except to keep on na 


tion, 
at our government and people in 
spite of the fact that it is well known that neither will consent 


and have mo 


to cancellation emphatically declared against 
the league. Cancellation wiil not bring the relief claimed, for 


this government is not pressing for payment, merely expecting 
in adjustment of terms of interest and futur: 


payments. Grea 


Britain has already don this and has there ry Stren gthened her 
credit far more tha uncellation could have done All bankers 
ind business men know that an honest delinquent can get an 
extension of credits, but one that whines, asks for remission 
ind evinces no desire or intention even to adjust his affairs in 
the interests of himself and creditors is hopeless. Our minis- 

rial friends seem to think that the cancellation of these debts 
ibrogates them 1, it doc so far as they are concerned 
mut some one must pay them and, Europe does not, the 
\merican taxpayers 1 st, because our government in honor 
sound to pay each bendhold 1 full. Under present condi 
tions, with America in an attitude expecting adjustment and 
nal payment, these debts are the most powerful standing in- 
uence against European militarism and to check the war 
pirit; and no nation but Great Britain is practicing any self- 


titution and insist 


effort to pay them 


lenial in an 


nee the ] 


church organization has been degraded to the 
reneral work of gathering and broadcasting funds and statistics 

is becoming difficult tor ministers to see 
like 
and good-will 
that 


called 


the higher questions 


nvolved in world conditions, internatonal righteousness 


ind honesty, justice How have they so easily 


ind quickly forgotten fine frenzy with which they de- 


rounced Germany and down the God tor the 


wrath of 
lestruction and suffering wrought in Belgiun 


boy dying by 


and France, and 


vith our own thousands for the sins of Europe! 
hey now want Germany forgiven without repentance and res- 


it we must pour billions more money into 
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an unrepentant continent that is as full as ever of national and 
racial hatreds, selfishress, greed and war-spirit. Are these 
cardinal principles of repentance and restitution no longer in 
the Bible, and, if not, when did the Almighty sign their re- 
peal? Who speaks for him that they should no longer be 
preached? This mollycoddling of Europe, and especially Ger- 
demoralizing. 


many, is They are great sinners and do not 


repent. C. B. Sropparp. 


North Cohocton, N. Y. 


Epiver THt Curistian CE™TUR) 


Under the above caption appears an editorial in the Marcel 
22 issue of your very worthy paper which no doubt every reader 
of The Christian Century has read. I am new in your family 
} 


h to say at the outset that there is 


of its contents that | enjoy more, from week to week, than the 


of readers and wis no part 


editorials. The one above referred to caught my attention at 


once by its caption, and was the first one read. I may say in 
had finished reading it, I felt like 


Editor Speaks—and Is 


the beginning that when | 


saying, and did say to myselt, The 
Silent. 

“declaration” 
the Federal Council, but these he states 


the way for the rather sharp criticism that 


Che editor finds some things to commend in the 
from the committee of 
in order to prepare 
follows. The one point in the criticism to which I call attention 
nd which, it seems to me, would warrant applying the clever cap- 
tion to the editor rather than the church, is the exception the 
editor takes to the fact that the Federal Council through its com- 
mittee did not condemn France for invading the Ruhr. Here thie 
editor seems absolutely sure of his ground and speaks with evea 


yreater assurance that he is voicing the sentiment of Christian 


\merica than does the committee of the Federal Council itseli. 


ut it seems a little strange that in his ardor for the things that 
make for world peace he should fail to make any reference what- 
soever to the hypocritical dilly-dallying of Germany that made 
France’s action necessary. Presumably, from the editor’s view- 
point, it was all right for Germany to refuse to carry out her part 
of the treaty. 
make her 


France to have generously said to Germany: “That is all right, 


The entirely proper way to convert Germany and 


the everlasting friend to France would have been for 


neighbor ; it is only a small matter anyway, so you need not bother 
all.” 
sit down and suck his thum) for the next ten days. Perhaps 
l’rance has made a mistake in thinking that she could collect even 
a part of that which is her just due by the course she has taken, 
but to roundly condemn her for the effort in disregard of the 
auses that led to her action, and to make no reference even to 


about any reparations at Let everybody who believes that 


; 
2 


perfidy Germany with regard to the whole matter is to 


issume a degree of forgetfulness in the American people of 
Equally 
so with respect to the criticism of the Federal Council of Churches 
© not condemning France. It does not appear that the Federal 
Counci! was after condemning anybody, but rather was seeking 
o spur the American government to action. The Federal Council 
must therefore be reminded of its omission and Germany still fur- 
ther encouraged to resist every effort of France to collect by being 
led to believe that the sentiment of Christian 
German and anti-France. 

Camden, Ark. 


which, in the opinion of this writer, they are not guilty. 


America is pro- 
R. H. Cannon. 


The Poets and Immortality 


Epitor THe Caristran Century: 
In your Easter isse you properly present an article on immor- 
tality, but there secms to me something lacking in the one you 


have chosen. It begins by pointing out that “among the wa! 
poets, rot one expresses a belief ‘nm personal immortality,” it set 
f that “impersonal immortality is the idea that is most logt 
cal to thinking people,” and it conciudes by quoting a Mr. Ham! 


ton who gives “the conclusion of the whole matter, as it appears 
when he writes that “in some book of son 
‘encounter his immortal parts, if such he has,” 


to modern thinking” 


nets” we may 
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for “that is the only after-life he needs.” 

1 find one very considerable drawback to this beautiful and 
logical thought of impersonal immortality, namely, that it leaves 
us all as dead as door nails. I know a poet who was not without 
insight and who said a number of things after he had been pro- 
nounced dead which seem to me more poetic and beautiful than 
some of our war poets have said before death, and what he said, 
though that was long ago, contains much more of the Easter 
note of victory than they are able to vocalize. Is it not possible 
that this poet, who had so much to do with the first Easter, has 
exerted more influence upon modern poetry than your compiler 

“we always incline to find our own 
and I hope you will supplement her re- 
port with that of arcther reader before the case is counted 
closed. I would suggest either Joseph Fort Newton or Thomas 
Curtis Clark of your staff for this important commission. 

First Congregational Church Joun A. Hormes. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


appreciates? As she si 


beliefs in what we rez? 


irok THe CurisTiaAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
Immortality,” with great interest. 
from Weir Mitchell. I am sending you with this a statement 
i his in his novel “Characteristics.” It was my great privilege 
to know Dr. Mitchell very intimately for over fifty-five years. 
was associated with him in Philadelphia, not only professionally, 
it in many other enterprises, and I know, from personal knowl- 
dge, that this statement in “Characteristics” is absolutely correct 
» his views on immortality. 


I have read Miss Hill’s paper on “Modern Poets and 
I note that she quotes a verse 


The quotation follows: 
“I have seen countless deaths in battle, executions, deathbeds— 





children. It has never quite lost for me its 
The materialism which makes it seem the mere stop- 


en, women and 
vfulness. 
z of a machine, into which I once reasoned myself, lessened 
Once, by a death bed in a hospital, I 
‘It has stopped ; 
His senior, an old man, replied, 


ind leit me long ago. 
eard a surgeon say as a man ceased to breathe, 
the engine has ceased to go.’ 
No, the Engineer has left it.’ 
At every dead man’s side, 
feel more and more that something, immaterial as the Being 
ho willed the thing to live, has escaped me and my analysis. Liie 
eems to me a thing as real, as positive as death, and trust me, 
we get to more and 
» trust in recognitions of truths indefensible by mere logic.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. W. W. Keen, M. D. 


| have ceased to reason about it. 


St. Clair, as we live on and on have 


Ancient Creeds and Freedom 


k THe Crristian CENTURY: 
SIR: I have so recently joined the Unitarian church that | 
not understand the relevancy of your criticism, apparently 
intended for that denomination—“When religion carries with it 
» much of the flavor of the university lecture room it is bound 
fail.” In the church of which Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten is the 
tor, for several weeks a group of students have been using 
“Reconstruction of Religion” as their text-book, and 
Christian Century” for current comments on the necessity 
This group discussed your article, “The Pen- 
of Neglect,” on the Sunday following its publication. What- 
- may be the righteous objection to ancient manuscripts, this 


llwood’s 


r reconstruction. 


has been effectually overcome in this modern church. 
I have found growing in my intelligence and conscience serious 
objections to the peculiar, irrational ancient ideas, which have 
long been preserved by the orthodox churches, concerning the 
ll of man, the nature and penalties of sin, forgiveness, sacri- 
ce, atonement, the virgin birth, justification, and salvation in 
aven. Any intelligent Christian, Buddhist, Hindu, Moham- 
medan, or Jew can join the Unitarian church without being com- 
pelled to assent to this doctrinal “Christianity” which is the great- 
st obstacle to the accomplishment of the great life-purpose of 
esus 


Chicago, IIl. Henry C. THompson. 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 


The 


Church and the Ever-Coming 


Kingdom of God 


By 


Reli 


, ELIJAH E. KRESGE 

This book is fittingly dedicated to Josiah Strong and 
Waltter Rauschenbusch, both of them exponents of 
applied Christianity. Dr. Kresge is an optimist. The 
opening sentence of his Introduction reads: “We are 
living in the morning twilight of a new age.” He 
finds the cure for a sick world in the adoption in the 


common life of men of the principles and motives 
of Jesus. ($2.25.) 


gion and the Future Life 


3y E. H. SNEATH, FRANZ BOAS, 


J. 
& 


H. BREASTED, MORRIS JASTROW, 
B. PATTON, B. W. BACON and others 


A remarkable book, being the result of a seminar 


The 


By 


conducted by the editor, Dr. Sneath, at Yale Uni- 
versity, for the purpose of studying the history of 
the belief in life after death in religion and phil- 
osophy. ($3.00.) 


Meaning of the Cross 
EDWARD GRUBB 


A study of the Atonement in the light of modern 


The 


By 


Confidence.” 


reverent scholarship. The author is well known for 
his other volumes, “The Religion of Experience,” 
“Authority and the Light Within,” etc. ($1.50.) 


Victory Over Victory 
JOHN A. HUTTON 


Those who have grown weary of dogma and over- 
organization in the modern church will find food for 
their hearts in this book of sermons by the author of 
‘The Proposal of Jesus.” Among the twenty-seven 
sermons included are “Christianity Still Untried,” 
“The Cry for Reality” and “The One Ground of 
($1.75.) 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray 


By 


The 
B 


y 


The 


By 


, ALEXANDER WHYTE 


If one could purchase but one book of sermons a 
year, this would be the choice of the wise buyer. 
One minister spoke well when he said of this book: 
“‘Lord, Teach Us to Pray’ helped me to preach as 
few books have helped me of late. It put a new 
song on my lips.” The author himself testifies that 
the book came “out of my own heart-sore experi- 
ence.” The first sermon on “The Magnificence of 
Prayer” is worth the price of the book. ($2.00.) 


Forgiveness of Sins 

GEORGE ADAM SMITH 

Another great book of sermons by the author of 
“The Historical Geography of the Holy Land.” 


Three of them are entitled “Temptation,” “While 
Ye Have the Light” and “In Prayer.” ($1.50.) 


Christian Faith and the New Day 
CLELAND BOYD McAFEE 


This little book is bringing encouragement to hun- 
dreds of ministers who have at times wondered 
whether the church might not, after all, come to its 
finis because of its sluggishness in adapting itself 
to the altered conditions of today. ($0.80.) 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Catholics in Glasgow Make 
a Public Demonstration 

From the days of the Protestant refor- 
mation there has remained in Scotland a 
small but stubborn Catholic minority whose 
were for long connected 
with their loyalty to another dynasty than 
the ene on the British throne. Recently 
the Catholics of Scotland made a demon- 
in Glasgow in memory of John 


religious views 


stration 


Ogilvie, called “the Jesuit Martyr,” who 
died in March, 1615. <A procession went 
through the streets to the cathedral which 
is now under Presbyterian control, and 
there in the malefactor’s section of the 
burying ground, prayers were offered on 
the grave of the priest 
Decline of the Synagogue 
in America 

Under the freedom of American life, 
the synagogue continues to decline as a re- 
ligious force among 3,300,000 Jews An 
article in a recent issue of the American 


contains the following observa- 
tions on the situation: “Literature issued 
hy the union of American Hebrew congre- 
gations asserts that there are 200,000 Jew- 
ish children in New York public schools 
50.000 of 


Israelite 


Only these are registered with 
Jewish schools. What becomes of the re- 
maining 150,000? I am quoting from one 
of these union leaflets: ‘There are said to 
be 1,000 synagogues in the United States. 


The average seating capacity is below 200. 


There cannot, therefore, be more than 200,- 
000 synagogued Jews. What becomes of 
the rest, 2,800,000?" ‘There are from 


10,000 to 15,000 Jewish men and women at 


the colleges and universities in the United 
States These students will be educated 
men and women of the next generation 
What efforts are being put forth to win 
these men and women for the cause?’ 
About 1,000 Jewish communities in the 
small towns of the United States are on 
the lists of the union of American Hebrew 


congregations as communities without rab- 
bis altogether.” 


Presbyterian Reorganization 
Nearing Completion 


The reorganization of the Presbyterian 
church in the U. S. A. is now well nigh 
completed The reductions of all their 


various boards to four by action of Gen- 
\ssembly last year was a radical step 
to take, but it has been carried through 
with the carefulness that marks Presby- 
A few days ago the for- 
eign mission work of the denomination was 
put upon the new basis by the election of 
a new board consisting of forty members, 
including fifteen women. There will be 
five departments of this board, including 
foreign, home base, candidate, medical and 
treasury. An educational secretary will 
carry on all the educational work of the 
hoard 


eral 


terian progress 


Dr. Magill Sees Larger Religious 
Uses for the Public School 

At the recent meeting of the graduate 
club of Boston University, Dr. Hugh S. 
Magill, secretary of the International Sun- 


day School Council of Religious Education, 
spoke on the religious uses of the public 
schools. He said: “We cannot teach re- 
ligion in the public schools because of the 
different sects. But the public schools are 
just as godly as the teachers in them. If 
we could put into the schools, teachers who 
are Christians, we would have precepts 
against which there would be no law.” 


Government Press Will 
Give People the Bible 


In Mexico the present government is 
strongly pledged to better educational op- 
portunities for the people. Many popular 
classics have been published on government 
presses and supplied to public schools at a 
very low rate. The latest suggestion is 
that the minister of education will print 
i large edition of the Bible and offer it 
for general distribution. This suggestion 
is sure to meet with violent opposition on 
the part of the hierarchy, but this consid- 
eration does not daunt the present leaders 
of the republic to the south, who are de- 
termined to redeem their country from its 
ignorance, the result of centuries of priest- 


craft 


Blames Jewish Renegades 
for Church Persecutions 

America, a Roman Catholic weekly, 
charges renegades from the Jewish faith 
with being responsible for the church per- 
secutions in Russia. In 1920 the supreme 
council of the nation was made up of 3 
native Russians, 2 Armenians and 17 Jews, 
according to this authority. Of 545 mem- 
hers of the executive departments, 30 were 
Russians, 447 were Jews and 68 of other 
nationalities. Under this Jewish authority 

is now a criminal offense to teach any 
hild in Russia religious doctrine before 


he is eighteen years of age. Talk is being 
revived of administering the death sen- 
tence to Patriarch Tikhon. The pogroms 
of the Gentiles against the Jews are being 
avenged, but the Jews in taking this re- 
venge are blind to the lessons of history. 


Half the Town Attend 
One Sunday School 

The community church solves the re- 
ligious problem in many communities in 
Montana, where the sparse population 
makes the denominational system entirely 
unworkable. One of the very successful 
churches of this type in Colorado is that 
at Malta, Mont., where Rev. T. F. Rucker 
is pastor. In a village on the plains with 
a population of fourteen hundred, there 
was a Sunday school attendance of 630 on 
Easter Sunday, and a collection of $511.94 
Twenty-four people were received into 
church membership. 


Socialist Journal Rejoices in 
Church Renunciations 

The anti-religious bias of European so- 
cialism is a marked phenomenon in most 
countries. Recently the socialist journal, 
Vorwarts, noted with glee the church re- 
nunciations of 18,000 people of Berlin from 
the established church. In many cases 
these people were actuated by a desire to 
escape taxation for the support of their 
church, but in many cases the decision was 
made as an act of loyalty to their political 
party. 


Quakers Plow in 
Three Shifts 

Under Quaker leadership, the plowing is 
going on this spring in the famine sections 
of Russia in three shifts. The tractors are 
kept going night and day and by this 


The Passing of Bishop Tuttle 


HE death of Bishop Daniel Sylvester 

Tuttle at the age of 8 removes one 
of the most picturesque characters in the 
\merican church. He has been ill for a 
number of weeks and his end came on 
\pril 14. For twenty years he has been 
presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church by virtue of his long 
service in the episcopate. 

Bishop Tuttle was born in New York 
and secured a thorough training for his 
life work in Columbia, securing both the 
A.B. and the A.M. degrees, after which he 
graduated from General Theological Semi- 
nary. He was made a bishop in 1867 and 
assigned to the western missionary district 
which included at that time Montana, Ida- 
ho and Utah. Here he carried on a service 
which brought him to the notice of the 
whole church. He was translated to the 
diocese of Missouri in 1886, and has been 
presiding bishop since 1903. 

By an automatic process Coadjutor 
Bishop Frederick Foote Johnson becomes 
bishop of Missouri. Bishop Alexander 


the 


Garrett, now the oldest living bishop and 
bishop of Texas, succeeds to the position 


of presiding bishop of the church. When 
the next general convention of the church 
meets, there will cease to be any distinc- 
tion between the position of presiding 
bishop and president of the national coun- 
cil of the church, which virtually means 
that the office of presiding bishop is to be 
henceforth an elective position rather than 
a succession on account of age. 

The life of Bishop Tuttle is one in 
which many interesting events occurred. 
When he first went west, it was as an or- 
dinary priest charged with the conversion 
of the Indians. They captured him on one 
occasion and prepared to burn him at the 
stake, but he talked his captors out of this 
enterprise. A few years ago he marched 
in a monster parade in Denver with a 
group of Indians, sons of his converts of 
the long ago. 

The passing of Bishop Tuttle means 4 
much greater degree of centralization in 
the Episcopal church in the United States. 
In earlier years the national organization 
was much less important than it is coming 
to be under the new plans of centralized 
administration. 
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means each machine does the work of 
twelve horses. It is thought that the 
Quaker tractors will be able to plow 3,500 
dessiatines of land which will be divided 
among thirty villages. On March 12 a 
tractor school was opened to train addi- 
tional drivers. Out of 150 applicants, 35 
were chosen. Only five of these had ever 
had any mechanical experience. This 
means that the training was begun with 
he simplest fundamentals. 


Christianity a Strong 
Influence in China 
Indicative of the light in which Peking 
University and are 
force in 
Feng Yu- 
hsiang, the famous Christian general of 
has asked Rev. Liu Fang, an 
ilumnus of Peking University, to conduct 
a prayer meeting for high officials at 
s home. It is quite a new sight in 
China to have automobiles belonging to 
men crowded around the entrance 
to the humble home of a Christian pastor, 
for such a purpose. General Feng 
also has asked Dr. Liu and Rev. G. L. 
organize an evangelistic cam- 
paign of five days at his camp at Nan 
Yuan. Fourteen Peking University stu- 
nts have been asked to take part, eight 
om the theological school and six from 
college. 


students graduates 
regarded as a Christianizing 
China is the fact that General 


nina, 


such 


Davis to 


Trend of Buying 

in Religious Books 

W. Chamberlin of the Univer- 
of Chicago Press recently summar- 

ed the present tendency in the purchase 

religious books. H«¢ rts that there 


Mr. G. 


asst 


a continually increasing demand for 
es of Jesus. With regard to con- 
troversial books, he says: “As to the 


ontroversy between the so-called “Fun- 


mentalists” and “Modernists,” we have 
ot specially emphasized it in our pro- 
gram of publications. Our own judg- 


nt is that the Modernists prefer some- 
thing which is not controversial but con- 
structive, and are looking for religious 
ooks at the highest price. On the other 

nd, the Fundamentalists are so per- 
fectly certain of their own ground that 
they do not care to read anything more 


profound than Mr. Bryan, whose book 
has undoubtedly been one of the best 
Religion of King 
Tut Expounded 

The discovery of the tomb of King 


lut-Ankh-Amen has acted powerfully on 
religious imagination of the race. Sir 

in Doyle says that King Tut’s spirit 
working revenge on the desecrators of 
tomb. Prof. Edward F. Humphrey, 
head of the department of political science 
and history at Trinity college, has ex- 
pounded King Tut's religion. The point 
of view is summarized in these words: 
“King Tut was the son-in-law of Ikna- 
hon, who is called the first monotheist 
n history. He set himself up as the 
god to be worshiped and had all the 
shrines of other gods destroyed. There 
had been many gods responsible for vari- 
ous phases of the success of the fellahs 
or peasants, but since the idea of the king 





and religion had become closer and closer 
associated, this transition seemed natural. 
On succeeding to the throne, King Tut 
destroyed the new cult and reestablished 
the priests with more pomp than ever.” 


Presbyterians Issue 
Booklet of Church Ads 

The Board of Publicity of the Presby- 
terian church has issued a considerable 
booklet with zinc reproductions of ad- 
vertisements run in behalf of church en- 
terprises in various parts of the United 
States. The point has been made in a 
recent article in the Ladies Home Journal 
that tl 


1¢ church advertising of today is 
cheap and inadequate. An examination 
booklet with exact reproduction 
of advertising used in many parts of the 


f this 


United States will convince any fair 
minded person that the churches are 
using very good taste in most com- 
munities in their methods of bringing 
the church to the attention of the com- 
munity. 
Church Hears Result 
of Fellowship Campaign 

Pilgrim Congregational church, Oak 


Park, Ill, has recently completed a month’s 
“Fellowship Campaign” in which all mem- 
bers of the church were assigned to make 
definite calls upon other members, as well 
as others affiliated or 


without a church 
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home. The plan was proposed by two 
trustees of the church and grew out of 
their experience in the canvass for funds 
for the current expense budget. The two 
men were appointed captains of “teams” 
and the organization and membership di- 
vided as nearly equal as possible. More 
than 6,000 calls were reported as a result. 
Nearly 450 people sat down to the fellow- 
ship dinner held at the close of the cam- 
paign. Many strangers were also present. 
Plans are now under way for redistricting 
the entire territory of the church more ade- 
quately so that the work may be carried on 
during the year. One feature of 
the campaign was the reprinting of an 
editorial from The Christian Century en- 
titled “A Church Pas- 
tors.” This was member. 
Many requests the 
plan have come 


entire 


with a Thousand 


sent to every 
information about 
from other churches 


for 


Religious Troubles 

in Russia Continue 

Russia continues to 
sort and it takes a 
hardy interpreter to trust our despatches. 
Nevertheless it seems fairly certain that 
a Russian tribunal has condemned the 
Roman archbishop of Moscow and several 
The archbishop’s 
sentence has been commuted to ten years’ 
doomed 


Information from 


of an uncertain 


priests to death 


Iiprisonment; but his vicar 
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Roman Catholics of Rus- 
nearly all Poles so mingled with 
this decree was a good deal of politics. 
The priests of the Orthodox church are 
now to be taxed six hundred million 
a year each for the privilege of 
holding services. This is only two dollars 
in American money, but the priests will 
to meet the exaction. Jew- 
ish renegades in control of the Bolshevist 
government are now engaged in the most 
cruel war against religion that the world 
has known since the French 
Revolution. 


to death. The 
sia are 


rubles 


not be able 


days of the 


Growth of Jews in the 
World Phenomenal 
The American 
some statistics on the 
in the 
phenomena! In 


has published 
growth of the 
world which are truly 
1800 there 

This number 
and in 1914 the 
14,000,000 In the same 


Israclite 


Jewish race 
only 
grew 
num- 
period 


were 
million Jews 
to 7,500,000 in 1881 


three 


cr Was 


that the general European population in- 
creased three-fold, the Jewish population 
increased five-fold. The Jewish Y ear- 
book reports that the Jews of the world 


15,400,000. 
intermarriage 


now number This in spite of 
Gentiles, 


Christian 


frequent with 


into 


losses by conversiot 


irches which mean that they would no 
longer ( 


counted in these figures. 
Legislature Urges Churches to 
Grow Better Children 

Che legislature of South Dakota was re- 
widespread in- 


impressed with the 


crease of juvenile delinquency and passed 
esolution asking the aid of all uplift 
forces within the state in helping to pro- 
© a more moral generation. The fol 
ing words from the resolution are par 
larly interesting to religious people: 
Kesolved, That the people of South Da- 
I ! oined to at once address them- 


renewed effort to restore the bal- 
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ance between the spiritual and the material 
that our children be reared up in the pre 
cepts of fundamental righteousness. That 
the churches and Sabbath schools be con- 
strained to intensify their work and to ex- 
tend it to every child within their re- 

vective spheres of influence. That par- 
adjured to exert every effort te 
restore the old-time influence of the home 
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the meaning of Christianity in terms they 
an readily understand. 
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in nolding the lives of their cnildren, for 
the development of conscience and mor- 
ality, that the family altar be restored 
and that in self-sacrificing love the little 
ones be trained in the simp.e virtues of 
truthfulness, honesty, and respect for the 
rights of others.” 


Curious Example of Literalism 
in Religious Practice 

The literal interpretation of the scrip- 
ture has produced many a curious result 
in the religious world. Near Cincinnati 
is a church which is just large enough to 
hold three people. It was erected by Fath- 
er Otto, a monk who is also a practical 
mason. The idea of the building 
goes back to the words of Jesus, “Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there will I be in the midst.” 


stone 


Chicago Federative 
Machinery United 


\fter more than fifteen years of con- 
ion in the operation of its comity or- 
ganizations, Chicago now has one piece 
oi machinery for the study of overlap- 
pings and disputes in church extension. 
rhe cooperative council of city missions 
n which five denominations have been 
cooperating has voted to turn over to the 
comity commission of the Chicago 
Federation all of its functions 
except the operation of the Chinese mis- 
church which is 
by the various city mission boards. 
solution which affected the 
¢ on April 4. 


nte d 


Church 
sion supported jointly 
The 
change was 
All of the bodies rep- 
are also represented in the Chi- 
o Church Federation with the excep- 
of the Chicago Tract Society. The 
ation now has the cooperation of 
n denominations. 


IT 


Will Establish Memorial Fund 
to Bishop Williams 
\lready a diocesan committee has been 
rmed in Detroit which will actively 
ccute a campaign for a memorial 
nd to be placed to the memory of Bish- 
Williams, recently deceased. The 
p left but little in the way of this 
rld’s goods behind him, though with 
talents he might have become rich. 
concern was for the coming 
i the kingdom. It is proposed that a 
und of $106,000 shall be assembled, the 


whole 


rest of which shall be used in the 
re of Mrs. Williams and the education 
ot the dependent children. When these 


ends have been attained, the fund is to be 
part of the endowment of the diocese 

e of the reasons that Bishop Williams 

| act so freely in his diocese was that 


was supported by endowments and 
not subject to the whims of recal- 
trant churches. 
Medical Mission Workers 
Hold Conference 
On April 7, 140 nurses and medica! 


students interested in going to the mis- 
sion field assembled at Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian church of New York. The 
program was made up of addresses by 
representatives of the various church 
boards and returned missionaries. Many 
of the young people who look to the mis- 
sion field as their future vacation found 
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definite points of contact with some pe- 
culiar field or task. Smaller conferences 
of this sort have been held in Chicago, 
but this larger held under 
the auspices of the student volunteer union 
of Greater New York. is the most 
cessful of its kind vet held. 


confe rence, 


suc- 


Federation Furthers Community 
Church Movement 

In Massachusetts the growth of liber- 
ality among the evangelical churches has 
proceeded to the point where the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches may as- 
sume some leadership in forming fed 
erated churches to overcome the evils of 
overlapping. A recent bulletin of the or- 
ganization describes its activities in these 
terms: “To remove existing cases of 
duplication is a more difficult task. Dis- 
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ties where there secmed to be ‘overlap- 


ping.’ In these places five adjustments 
were reported in six months. Altogether 
four new umon hurches have been 


formed, four pairs of churches have unit- 
ed as a denominational church, in one 
case retaining relation to both denomina- 
tions; and in thirty-five cases churches 
different denominations, each main- 
taining legal identity and denominational 
connection, form a ‘federated church’ as 
congregation More combinations 
and involving larger 
churches, and in larger communities, are 
now being proposed. 


of 


one 
than ever before 
Our success in this 
line brings inquiries from every part of 
the country.” 

Chicago Sunday School 
Workers Hold Convention 








claiming any authority, the federation The recent convention of the Chicago 
has sought to ‘keep the facts before the Sunday school forces was a most am- 
churches, till the churches change the bitious affair. Lasting through April 
facts... In March, 1914, a letter was ad- 19-21, it brought the workers into touch 
dressed to 264 churches in 101 communi- with some of the livest and most able 
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“This story of the American 
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two centuries when various 
versions of the Psalms were 
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by a sympathetic understand- 
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religious thought in America.” 
—New York Evening Post. 
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“Those who have cultivated 
that fine spirit of reverence 
and worship which reveals the 
possible richness of man’s in- 
ner life will appreciate this 
book. 


chaste diction will appeal to 


The scholarly care and 


the lover of the esthetic, and 
its spiritual inspiration will 
appeal to the religious na- 
ture.” 

— Boston Evening Transcript. 
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religious educators in the field. The first 
evening session was given over to a 
pageant of St. Paul. This was given by 
the choir of First Congregational church 
where the sessions of the convention 
were held. Dr. Robert Gammon pre- 
sided over a conference on “Week-day 
religion.” The Daily vacation Bible 
school is one of the livest interests in 
the field just now, and Rev. George J. 
Searles, chairman of the federation com- 
mission, presided at a program in which 
expert workers in this field gave ad- 
dresses. The presence of Dr. Hugh S&S. 
Magill was significant in the formation 
of the forward-looking plans 


Guide Service Furnished 
at Ellis Island 


Christian workers at Ellis Island have 
long been faced with the pressing need 
for an adequate plan to guide immi- 
grants landing at Ellis Island and des- 
tined for New York City. Many inex- 
perienced and helpless immigrants have 
been in the past the victims of hotel 
runners, taxicab drivers, and unscrupu- 
lous people of all kinds. The Y. M. C. A. 
has recently been compelled to abandon 
the service which was rendered for a 
number of years and maintained on the 

of nominal fees charged to help 
over necessary expenses. Representa- 
tives of the new American committee of 
the home missions council and the coun- 
cil of women for home missions cooper- 
ating with the general committee on im 
migrant aid at Ellis Island have arranged 


with the travelers’ aid society to care 
for this pressing need. Through the 
commissioner of immigration, quarters 
at the government barge office have been 
made available; a number of organiza- 
tions have each pledged the services of 
one or more social workers on the basis 
of one day a week; and the travelers’ aid 
society has made complete arrangements 
for providing the necessary personnel for 
supervision and organization. 


Fifteen Hundred Lepers 
in United States 

The American Mission to Lepers has 
issued a statement that there are eight 
thousand lepers under the stars and 
stripes. This would not be so astonish- 
ing as the further statement that there 
are fifteen hundred lepers within the 
United States. There is only one hos- 
pital for their isolation, that established 
at Carville, La. This has room for only 
120 patients. The last congress appro- 
priated $650,000 for extension and en- 
largement so that several hundred lepers 
may be cared for. Rev. and Mrs. Henry 
T. Cousins are supported by the wom- 
an’s missionary society of the Methodist 
Episcopal church at this institution and 
the American Mission to Lepers is ask- 
ing for $30,000 for the erection of a chap- 
el adjacent to the institution. 


Church Begins New Type 
of Service 


\ustin Disciples church of Chicago be- 
gins a new type of church service with 
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the dedication of its new $80,000 build- 
ing recently. For years the church dij- 
vided territory with a number of strong 
organizations in Austin. It is now lo- 
cated in a new neighborhood on the bor- 
der-line of Oak Park and Austin, and its 
new structure will house neighborhood 
activities, including lectures, concerts and 
entertainments for adults. The educa- 
tional program starts off with a daily va- 
cation Bible school and the Boy Scouts 
are prominent in the thought of the 
church builders. The new structure is 
in Tudor Gothic, and seats 550 people in 
its auditorium. 


Church Born of War Days 
Celebrates 

North Presbyterian church of Pitts- 
burgh was born in the dark days of the 
civil war. It recently celebrated sixty 
years of history, Dr. C. C. Hays of 
Tchnstown, Pa., making an address on 
this occasion. The church was originally 
founded by those who were intense sym- 
pathizers with the union cause. Three 
elders of the present session served in 
the union army. An interesting feature 
of the session was a letter read by the 
clerk of the session containing a histori- 
cal resume of the congregation. 


Conservatives Continue Agitation 
Against Dr. Fosdick 

The agitation against Dr. Fosdick by 
the watch-dogs of orthodoxy in the Pres- 
byterian denomination continues. There 
is now a tractarian literature on the sub- 
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ject. After the failure of the New York 
Presbytery to take any action against 
the famous preacher, the matter was in 
abeyance in New York for awhile. Re- 
cently the Harlem-New York Presbyte- 
rian church presented a petition to pres- 
bytery on the subject and a special com- 
mittee of presbytery has been appointed 
to act on this petition. The ecclesias- 
tical lawyers are now sharpening their 
wits in a contest with each other over 
technicalities of Presbyterian law, but 
behind this contest on technicalities are 
the underlying theological differences 
which in every denomination today are 
more or less a disturbing factor. 


Drowned in the 
Sea of Galilee 
Cable reports bring the news of the 
tragic death of Miss Marion D. Savage 
by drowning in the Sea of Galilee. She 
has been recently engaged in relief work 
mong the Smyrna refugees who had 
gone to Athens. Before entering this 
ervice, she had the distinction of belong- 
ing to the Interchurch World Movement 
commission which brought out the re- 
port on the steel strike. Both her father 
and her grandfather were ministers and 
her brother is engaged in extension work 
connection with the Presbyterian 
me mission board. While in Pitts- 
burgh she was a constant visitor in the 
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homes of the poor, where she is still re- 
membered as an outstanding representa- 
tive of the true Christian spirit 


Lutheran Church in the 
Capital Celebrates 

The first church to expound the doc- 
trines of Martin Luther in the nation’s 
capital was founded fifty years ago. Re- 
cently Golden Jubilee services were held 
at which representatives of most of the 
Protestant denominations of the city 
made addresses. The people participat- 
ing in the program were from seven dif- 
ferent denominations Among the ex- 
pastors who spoke was Rev. Lloyd C. 
Douglas, now pastor of a Congregational 
church. Rev. Earl Wilfley gave a special 
address to the Christian Endeavor socie- 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THEE AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
NTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 
Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 
These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 


a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. . This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. 
are not crowded together on the page. 
The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 


They 
No hymn is 


The words are set in 
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ties of the church. The pastor of the 
church, Rev. G. M. Diffenderfer, is presi- 
dent of the Washington federation of 
churches. 








THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
FAITH By JOHN KELMAN 


Six lectures by the eloquent pastor of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, the titles being “The Foundations 
of Faith,” “The Basis of Authority,” “The 
Character of God,” “The Incarnate Love,” 
“Means and Ends,” and “‘Where the Faiths 
of Men Meet.” 


Price of book $1.50 plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO 

















A Book of Essays 


Progressive Preachers 


Would you be interested in es- 
says on the following themes: 
The Church and Progress 

By Herbert L. Willett 


Progressive Protestantism 
By Burris A. Jenkins 


Evangelical Implications of 


the Social Task of the Church 
By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


Roman Catholic Modernism 


By Errett Gates 


History of Preaching for 


Twenty Years 
By John R. Ewers 


The Church and Her Allies 
By Allan B. Philputt 


Newer Phases of Christian 
Union By J. M. Philputt 


The Religious Value of 
Science By Arthur Holmes 


Religious Value of the Fine 
Arts By W. D. McClintock 


Tendencies in City Religion 
By Orvis F. Jordan 


Mysticism and the Knowledge 
of God By Herbert Martin 


Etc., Ete. 


You may have this book-— 


“PROGRESS” 


for 50 cts. (add 8 cts. postage). 
Regular pi ice of this book ts $1.50 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Christian Century Press recommends and handles this book 


THE HYMNAL for AMERICAN YOUTH 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M., of Boston University. 





Five Facts About This Fine Hymnal— 


|. It is edited by a musical scholar, but a man also who is 
a practical leader of song. Dr. Smith is the director 
of music at the Chautauqua Institution and leads at 
many popular assemblies and conventions. 


2. It is modern. One-fourth of the hymns included bear 
on the new world order. Fifteen of them are hymns 
of human service and brotherhood; fourteen, of free- 
dom and justice; twenty, of patriotism and democ- 
racy; seventeen, of missions and world peace; forty- 
six of them stress the ethics of virile living in this day 
and age. 


3. The hymnal has an unusually rich piano accompani- 
ment. Complete orchestration arranged for twelve 
instruments may be purchased extra; also much sup- 
plemental material, including manuals of hymn study 
and interpretation, pageants and festival services. 


4. The hymnal has been endorsed by the Internaticnal 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education, the 
World Sunday School Association, and most of the 
State Sunday School organizations. 


Ww 


. The book is already a pronounced success — it is not 
an experiment. It has been selling at the rate of 
50,000 copies per year, and is becoming increasingly 
popular. 








NOTE—This is the one Sunday School Hymnal that The Christian Century Press recom- 
mends without reservation. Our approval of the book is such that we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers to handle the hymnal. 


Send $1.00 for a sample copy. The price of the book, in quantities of one hundred or more, 
is at the rate of 75 cents per copy. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Big Books of the Year 


For the purpose of aiding our book-buying readers in making their selection of religious books 
in accordance with the principles of economy, as well as fruitfulness, The Christian Century 
Press herewith submits thirty titles which, we believe, cover the most important religious 
books issued during recent months. 


(1) Papini’s Life 
of Christ 


“The most wonderful life of Christ 
since Renan's.”"—Joseph Fort Newton. 
($3.50). 


(2) The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry 


By Caroline M. Hill. “My advice to 
ministers and church people is to get it 


at once.”’—Dr. Frank Crane. ($5.00). 
(3) The Reconstruction 
of Religion 

By Charles A. Ellwood. Voted the 


most helpful book of the year by acen- 

sus covering seventeen states. ($2.25). 
(4) Concordance to American 
Revised Bible 


By M. C. Hazard. Of the very great- 
est value to ministers and other Bible 
students. ($5.00). 


(5) The Church 

in America 
By William Adams Brown. “No Chris- 
tian leader today can afford to face an 
intelligent constituency who has not 
possessed himself of the information 
contained in this book.’’ ($3.00). 


(6) Man and the Attainment 
of Immortality 


By J. Y. Stmpson. “Through this book 
shines the faith by which men will live 
in the days that lie ahead.’’—The Chris- 
tian Century. ($2.25). 


(7) Religion and 
Biology 


By Ernest E. Unwin. “A powerful 
vindication of our faith that ‘the natu- 
ral order is the Divine order.’ "—Ex- 
pository Times. ($1.75) 


(8) Christianity and 
Progress 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. The most 


dynamic book written by the author of 
“The Meaning of Faith.” ($1.50). 


(9) The Undiscovered 
Country 


By Glen Gaius Atkins. Dr. Atkins has 
a style “the delicacy of whose texture 
and the restrained beauty of whose 
phrases live in the memory.” ($1.50). 


(10) Lord, Teach 
Us to Pray 


By Alexander Whyte. The outstand- 


(13) Toward the Understanding 
of Jesus 


By V. G. Simkhovitch. “The most 
helpful book on this theme I have ever 


read.”—Prof. C. A. Ellwood. ($1.75). 
(14) Religion and the 
Future Life. 

By E. H. Sneath. Morris Jastrow. 


Franz Boas, ete. The history of the 
idea of immortality from the pens of 
world authorities. ($3.00). 


(15) A Faith That 
Enquires 
By Sir Henry Jones. “Let man seck 


God by the way of pure reason and he 
will find Him,” declares the author in 


his introduction. ($2.00). 
(16) New Light 
on Immortality 
By J. H. Randall. Affords a helpful 


survey of the contribution of psychical 
research to the Christian faith in im- 
mortality. ($1.75). 


(17) The Meaning of 
Paul for Today 


By C. Harold Dodd. “We know no 
book which has in so concise and 


scholarly manner brought the heart 
out of Paul's gospel.’’"—Methodiet 
Times. ($2.00). 


(18) Jerusalem, Past 
and Present 


—_ 
By Gaius G. Atkins. In many respects 
Dr. Atkins’ most distinguished piece of 
work. (Reissue, $1.50). 


(19) The Quest of 
Industrial Peace 


By W. M. Clow. A pentrating discus- 
sion of this vital subject from the 
Christian viewpoint. ($1.75). 


(20) Victory Over 

Victory 
By John A. Hutton. “The simple lan- 
guage of this gifted preacher well car- 
ries his deep thinking.” ($1.75). 


(21) The Religion 
of Science 


By Wm. H. Wood. Dr. Wood of 
Dartmouth CoCllege, contends that to 
identify religion with science is to lose 
religion; that philosophy or theology 
not rooted in passion, fact and insti- 
tutional life misses religion.” ($1.50). 


(22) The Divine 

Initiative 
Br H. R. Mackintosh. A book that 
will reassure the doubting. “A most 


persuasive and timely little book.” — 
James Moffatt. ($1.25). 


(23) The Reality 
of Jesus 


By J. H. Chambers Macaulay. The 
author finds the reality of life in the 
reality of Jesus He writes with «a 
faith that is overmastering. ($1.75). 


(24) The Parallel 
New Testament 


By James Moffatt. Dr. Moffatt's bril- 
liant translation alongside the text of 


the authorized version. ($2.50). 
(25) The Realism 
of Jesus 
By J. Alexander Findlay. “This book 


of wise insight brings the Sermon on 
the Mount, of which it is an interpre- 
tation, very close to our bosoms and 
business.” ($2.00). 


(26) Classics of the 
Soul’s Quest 


By R. E. Welsh. A fresh interpreta- 


tion of the great devotional writers of 
world literature. ($2.00). 


(27) Some Living Masters 
of the Pulpit 


By Joseph Fort Newton. A series of 
intimate studies of the great living 
preachers on both sides of the Afian- 
tic. ($2.00). 


(28) The Lord 
of Thought 


By Dougall. An apologetic on new 
lines for the uniqueness of Christianity 
and the supremacy of Christ in the 
realm of thought. ($2.50) 


(29) Religious 
Perplexities 


By Principal L. P. Jacks. “I do not 
remember to have read anything finer, 
or more to the point, or wiser in spirit, 
in all my life.”"—J. Fort Newton ($1.00) 


(30) The Presence 
of God 


By W. H. G. Holmes. The Canon of 
Calcutta Cathedral here undertakes to 
show that the Incarnation is the apn- 
swer to the age-long prayer that God 
might tabernacle among men. ($1.00). 


ing book of sermons of the year. 

($2.00). Purchase Books Now — Pay for Them July 1. 
(11) The Inevitable (Clip and Use This Coupon. Order Books by Number.) 
Cl ° t THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Please send books herewith indicated by 
Charge the order to my account, payable July 1. 
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troubled minds and hearts. ($1.50). (Or, I enclose cash herewith.) 


(12) The Ne -spctiocneussascadidacuidaindaddlubupdnuhskiculditstcehideiinltdantckndgenabuain 
Exceedingly suggestive essays on rell- §§ 0 00000 TS tees eee sess ewww 
gious themes. In this book a brilliant MY NAME .. iidtbeavaobeen 
layman interprets Christianity in terms 
that laymen can understand. ($1.75). ADDRESS ..... a al jiubhndnndadeiehs iabdeelieestbaceeeteseeesaeenebad 


NOTE—With orders amounting to $10.00 or more, we will mail you, free of charge, your choice of the 
following books: (1) “Personality and Power,” Bishop Walpole; (2) ‘The Christian Faith and the 
New Day,” C. B. McAfee. Check which book you wish. 
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U. S. Bars Mme. Kalinin as Protest Against Execution of Prelate 
The World, New York City, April 11, 1923 


What Does Your Christianity Mean 
to You? 








Does it mean that innocent little children shall suffer to pay for the misdeeds 
of others in the name of Him who said: 


“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you” 


On the assurance of the State Department that Ekaterina Kalinin. wife of the peasant 
president of Russia, would be permitted to enter the United States, as a special repre- 
sentative of the Russian Red Cross, to appeal for the saving of 5,000,000 children of 
Russia from death by starvation, THE AMERICAN-NANSEN COMMITTEE FOR 
RELIEF OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN contracted for the management of her tour, and 
spent on advertising, printing and publicity — without return — a sum which might 
have saved 


THE LIVES OF 700 CHILDREN 


WILL YOU ASK YOUR CHURCH TO HELP MAKE UP THIS SUM? 


From now until the harvest is in it costs 


$5.00 TO KEEP A RUSSIAN BABY FROM DEATH 
5,000,000 children in Russia are in desperate need. 


“IT IS NOT THE WILL OF YOUR FATHER WHICH IS IN HEAVEN 
THAT ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES SHOULD PERISH.” 


For literature for church appeals, write to 


American-Nansen Committee for Relief 
of Russian Children 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Distribution under the In cooperation 
personal supervision with the 
of Dr. Nansen's representatives. League of Nations 
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When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 














